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Fourth, price .56. 
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Mark Bailey, A.M 
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Appletons’ Introductory 
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Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books. 
Natural History Series. By Prof. James Johonnot. 


1. Rock of Cats aud Dogs. 3. Wings and Fins. 
an ris. . 
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Sample copies sent to Teachers on receipt of introductory price. 
Special Price List, Descriptive’ Educational Catalogue, ‘‘Educational Notes,’’ etc., etc., sent free 
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D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


What 


“ A little overa yearagoA 8. RaRwEs & Co, pub| “ The new work contains a trifle over three hundred 
ished a rhetoric ared by ©. W. BARDEEN, editor) pages, is entitled a ‘ Couase OF RuErorio.’ 
of the School Bulletin, full of happy and appropriate | and the author says in the preface: ‘ In this condensa- 
exawples, illustrating the carefully p text. The| tion of the ‘‘ Complete etoric’’ my one alm bas 
work contained about six hundred and s*venty pages.| been to make a book adapted to the present means and 
an‘ so covered the whole subject. It was just what it) methods of instruction. I have brought the funda- 
claimed to be,—a ‘ COMPLETE RuErToRio.’ But while; mental principles into bolder relief by abridgment of 
it was as va'aable to the teacher and the student as a topics lessimportant. The amount of practice work is 
Webster’s Dictionary, it was too bulky for ordinary unprecedented. The work has excellent topical analy- 
class use, We needed it, and must have it,—bat after! ses accompanying each chapter, and an exhaustive in- 
we obtained it we couki only use it for self-study and| dex. Speaking of the index, the author says; ‘I have 
for class-reference. We would as soon think of going taken ns to make the index thoroughly available. 
on a journey without a et-book as to attempt pre-| For this purpose I have gone carefully through not 

cing for a day’s recitation without consulting it,—even| only the text-books on the subject most in use, but the 
if the class were merely a grammar one, for which we) leading sets of Examination Questions published,—in- 
were making preparation Several times our feelings| cluding the Advanced Examination Questions of the 
came near being a Cotopaxi to think that for various Regents of the University of the State of New York, to 
be sure not only that all the information called for was 
given, but that it was given under all the forms of no- 
meénclatare in ordinary use.””"— By Prof SOLOMON 814s, 
Prin. of Schoharie Academy, in Schoharie Republican, 


“ next? Well, use it. Use what? BAR. 
DEEN’S NEW RHETORIC. 


reasons we could not ase the work in our classes. 

“ Now the Author has proved himself indeed a‘ Mas 
ter of Rhetoric.’ He has given us the cream of the 
cream, and if the student using the pew work does not 


BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


Complete Rhetoric; Shorter Course. 
ENC YCLOPEDIC. PRACTICAL. 
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Postpaid, $1.75. For Introduction, $1.00. 


OUTLINES OF SENTENCE MAKING. 


A Briet Course in Composition. 
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KELLOCC’S TEXT-BOOK ON ENCLISH LITERATURE. 
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the English Lan, as to present a complete. progressive course, from the Spelling-Book to the study of 
English Literature. books arranged by different authors 


on these subjects, and which require much time for explanation in the school-room, will be avoided by the use 
of the above “* Complete Course.” are ly invited to examine these books. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. 
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he troublesome contradictions which arise in usin 
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SHEEDON & COMPANY’S 
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Patterson’s Spellers. 
Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
erature, New L£dition. 

Aves First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. ew. 

Avery’s Elements of Nat’! Philosophy 

Revised Edition. 

of Chemistry. 


Complete Chemistry. 
WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Arithmetic. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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Price, 72 cents. Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent on receipt of postage, 10 cents. 
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W, H WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle ; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by seasickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiatedatmesphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giviny, principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 25ru Street, New York. 
For sale by druggists or by mail, $1 00. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Co'leges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
AO4, 1073, 


Sold by all 
dealers in 
Station- 
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SCHOOLS 
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SILK BANNERS ha 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


5 Send for circular and price-list 
for NECORATION of DAY ; 
DAY 8CHOOLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN. 6 TIFT, Cincinnati. O 
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tH Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 


Bducators age supplied for 50 cts. each. 


RICHARDS & CO., 


os Manufacturers and Dealers in 


3| chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 

carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of,the finest Apparatus 

5 and Chemical nts inthe world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 

us ment, is invited. Orders for omppnes for Chemical Laberatories, Col- / 
. leges, and Schools filled with the greatest care, promptuess, and precision. / 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. : 

BAROLAY 8T. 


475 eow 398 Bowery, opp. 6th St, New York. 
12 VESEV ST. 
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BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by all the Principals In the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia. 


SILIGATE BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of 
A perfect, flexibie Blackboord for Teachers, is transparent, and may be applied 
Sunday Schools, etc. over ees 
Vanufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK R&LATE CO. (Gen't Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Charch St., New York City. ggSend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’ FR. OF 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Inatruments for High Schools and Co OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS . 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 00, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“ TELLUREANS, 
SRIUMPE MAPS CHARTS, 
a BLACKBOARDS, 
PARAGON DUSTLES* CRAYONS 


and ERASERS, 
CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department, 
Send for descriptive circulars 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
school Furniture in the world. 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3H Send for full descriptive circular. 


19 Bend &., New Vork, { A, H. ANDREWS C0, Arch ®t., Philadelphia. 


27 franklin St., Boston. 195 Wabash Ave., Uhicago. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it and 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Mawley Street, Boston, 


JOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
STEELC' PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maoussous mz WORLD. a 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Dyspepsia 
or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action, C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“T suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
©. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
seareely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. ©. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including ;Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek; Boise’s lliad ; Chittenden's 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 
prompt attention, TEACHERS contemplating a char ge 
in text-books, should not fail to examtne these. 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher, 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4. 


MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
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IFEOFQ@RANT. ByJ. 
ifs T. Headly. Fine Steel 
MOTHER, HOME, AN) 
= HEAVEN, a beantiful 
Homebook. By Theo. L. 
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5000 Curtosities of the Bible. $1.75. Introduction 
by J H. Vincent, D.D. 
537 d E, B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Containing the 


and Biography 

of the 4 Best History Civil War. 
WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. By 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. £ tly IVustrated. 
Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms and 
circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
Publishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago- 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
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1827 — REUNION — 1885. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.* 
The gulf of seven and fifty years 
We stretch our welcoming hand across ; 
The distance but a feeble toss 
Between us and our youth appears. 


For in life’s school we linger on,— 
‘The remnant of a once full list,— 
Conning our lessons, undismissed, 

With faces to the setting sun. 


And some have gone the unknown way, 
And some await the call to rest ; 
Who knoweth whether it is best 

To those who went, or us who stay ? 


And yet, despite of loss and ill, 
If faith and love and hope remain, 
Our length of days is not in vain, 
And life is well worth living still. 


Still to a gracious Providence 
The thanks of grateful hearts are due, 
For blessings when our lives were new, 
For all the good vouchsafed us since. 


The pain that spared us sorer hurt 
The wish desired, the purpose crossed, 
And pleasures found, occasions lost, 
Were mercies to our small desert. 


Tis something that we wander back 
Gray pilgrims to the ancient ways ; 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac. 


That even in life’s afternoon 

A sense of youth comes back again ; 

As, through the cool September rain, 
The still, green woodland dreams of spring. 


The eyes grown dim to present things 
Have keener sight for by-gone years ; 
And sweet and clear in deafening ears 

The bird that sang at morning, sings. 


Dear comrades, scattered wide and far, 
Send from their homes the kindly word ; 
And dearer ones, unseen, unheard, 

Smile on us from some heavenly star. 


For life and death with God are one, 
Unchanged by seeming change ; His care 
And love are round us here and there ; 

He breaks no thread His hands have spun. 


Soul touches soul; the muster-roll 
Of life eternal has no gaps; 
And, after half a century’s lapse, 
Our school day ranks are closed and whole. 


Hail and farewell, we go away, 
Where shadows end we trust in light ; 
The star that ushers in the night 

Is herald also of the day. 


* This poem was read at a reunion of the class of 1827 of the old Haver- 
hill Academy, Sept. 10, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Some teachers are constant fault-finders. The habit 
is ruinous to the school. The school is demoralized and 
the pupils utterly discouraged by the “ croaking voice of 
the continual fault-finder.”—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


_ — On these two points only we shall for the present 
insist : first, that to read a book properly we should have 
beside us a book in which to write down something,—how- 
ever little, —of what we have learned from that book, or 
of what that book teaches ; second, that no good book 
should be read without consulting other books by which to 


explain all that we cannot understand.— The Educational 
Weekly. 


— Energy, activity, and good feeling characterize the 


work of the teachers. Persons familiar with the facts, and 


whose opportunities for judging are excellent, affirm that 
our corps of teachers subscribe for and read a larger num- 
ber of educational journals than any other corresponding 
number of teachers in the country. Reading teachers are 
thinking teachers, and thinking teachers, as a class, are 
progressive teachers.—J. M. Greenwood, Supt. Schools, 
Kansas City. 


— History and reason both testify to the fact that what- 
ever we would have appear in the citizen or in the state 
we must first put into the schools. In a democratic state 
every child should be trained as though he were an end 
unto himself, and, at the some time, as though he were a 
part of the state whose institutions he is expected to sup- 
port and perpetuate. The permanence of a republic de- 
pends on two things: First, on the intelligence and virtue 
of its individual citizens ; second, on that disposition to 
think alike and act alike, which is necessary to make of 
them a homogeneous people. Intelligence and virtue are 
the products of education, — or rather the one is educa- 
tion itself, and the other is its natural companion.—J. W. 
Dickinson, in Address at Taunton. 


— Principles: (1) Our state has a right to exist; (2) 
it can’t live unless its children shall be educated; (3) no 
agency except the state has ever educated the mass of the 
children ; (4) therefore our state must educate its chil- 
dren or perish. 

Axioms: (1) All effective and permanent reforms must 
commence with the children ; (2) all social, political and 
ecclesiastical forces and forms take their complexion from 
the character of individuals. 

Our objects: (1) To convince our people that we must 
have efficient schools for the children of the masses in our 
state ; (2) to put competent teachers in these schools and 
keep them at work ; (3) to put and keep all the children of 
the state in schools for a reasonable time.—The Ander- 
son News, Kentucky. 


— In this age of productive industry, when the varied 
forces of nature are brought into the service of man 
and utilized by his inventive genius, and the methods of 
workmanship must be ever changing with the progressive 
spirit of the times, the education most necessary for our 
youth is that through which they derive the knowledge 
and training that will be an efficient groundwork for the 
truly practical education to come further on in life, the 
culture of the human faculties that will serve as a basis 
for the directive power needed to enable them to grapple 
successfully with the shifting condition of the age in which 
they live and move. In a free state and free nation like 
ours, whose institutions exists and are regulated by the 
will of the people, and in which the youth going out from 
schools of this kind are to become influential forces, the 
education they essentially need is that which tends di- 
rectly to intelligent, loyal, and useful citizenship.—Supt. 
W. W. Waterman, on receiving the keys of the new 
High School Building at Taunton. 


— Permit me to lay before your readers what I deem 
the teaching process : 

1. Secure the attention of the pupil; without this there 
ean be no teaching. 

2. Ascertain, if necessary, the extent of the learner's 
knowledge of the object or subject. 

3. Stimulate the learner to investigate the object or 
subject. 

4. By recapitulation fix the knowledge in the learner's 
mind in a logical order. 

5. Keep the teacher in the background, and seek to 
render him useless, letting the learner do the work ; for 
the end of teaching is to enable the learner to do without 
a teacher, and become, if need be, a guide to others. 

6. In order to do this the teacher must put his soul into 
the work. “It takes a soul tomove a body.” “It takes 
a high-souled man to move the masses.”—J. N. David, 
in W. Va. School Journal. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. 


BY REV. J. A. FISHER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


There is no science more attractive to thoughtful minds 
than the science that has been aptly characterized as “ Phi- 
losophy Teaching by Examples,” and there is no science 
less attractive, if we view it merely as an accumulation of 
juiceless dates to be packed away in the maw of memory, 
or if we look upon the vast field of historical research as 
an inheritance, every square foot of which must be tray- 
ersed and made familiar to the eye. This is not the way 
to study any subject, and it is sheer folly thus to approach 
the science of history. That such ideas have no place in 
the minds of the most competent instructors is clearly 
shown by Methods of Teaching and Studying History, a 
recent volume of essays by well known teachers. The 
editor of the book, Professor G. Stanley Hall, of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: ‘“ History was chosen for the 
subject of the first volume of this educational library be- 
cause, after much observation in the schoolrooms of many 
of the larger cities in the eastern part of our country, the 
editor, without having a hobby about its relative importance 
or being, in any sense, an expert in history, is convinced 
that no subject so widely taught is, on the whole, taught 
so poorly. Most text-books now in use are dry compila- 
tions, and yet are far more closely adhered to than even 
the best should be in this department.” These words will 
awaken sympathetic echoes in the memory of many a 
weary student who, by injudicious teaching, has been 


the reader is an earnest student of history, and wishes to 
learn the latest and best methods of prosecuting ordinary 
historical studies, he cannot purchase books that would be 
more helpful than Dr. Hall’s Methods of Teaching and 
Studying History, and President-elect C. K. Adams’ 
Manual of Historical Literature. The last-mentioned 
book contains full and critical reviews of the most impor- 
tant histories. This article is intended to do, in a small 
way, what the author of the Manual of Historical Liter- 
ature has done so well. In Dr. Hall’s book may be found 
a valuable bibliography, with brief notes, by Prof. W. F. 
Allen, of the State University of Wisconsin. See, also, 
Books and Reading, by President Porter of Yale College 


I hear some one saying, I am greatly interested in the 
study of history, but I have not access to any large public 
library and so must collect one for myself. My means, 
however, are limited, and I must purchase prudently. 
What are the great books in the several departments of 
history 

As an introduction to general history, there is nothing 
better than the anonymous text-book published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. It contains pictures and maps, 
and is intensely entertaining from beginning to end. An- 
other little book that has been praised more highly than 
the present writer can conscientiously praise it, is E. A. 
Freeman’s General Sketch of History. It is written by 
a thoughtful scholar whose English is, at times, simply 
barbarous. The price of the book is only one dollar. 
There is a well-written work, in two volumes, by Miss 
M. E. Thalheimer. The great general histories of hu- 
manity, each in many volumes, are by Llorente, the French- 
man, and by Von Ranke, the German nonogenarian, who, 
for sixty years, has been professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. There are two chronological charts 
that are worthy of mention,—Lyman’s Historical Chart 
($15.00), and H. B. Smith’s Chart of Church History 
($5.00). Valuable as hand-books are, Wheeler’s Course 
of Empire and, especially, Tillinghast’s translation of 
Ploetz’s Epitome of History, a book that, in German uni- 
versities, is the inseparable companion of every student of 
history. For ancient history, consult Philip Smith (3 vol- 
umes, $6.00), and G. Rawlinson’s Manual ($1.25). Do 


not rely upon ollin, an obsolete and uncritical work that 


prejudiced against a fascinating and fruitful study. If. 
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enterprising publishers persist in foisting upon an innocent 
public. For oriental history, study Canon Rawlinson’s 
well known books: The Five Great Monarchies (36.00), 
The Sixth Great Monarchy,—Parthia ($2.00), and The 
History of Ancient Egypt (2 vols., $4.00); also Brugsch 
Bey’s Egypt Under the Pharoahs (2 vols., $12.00), Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians (3 vols., $33.00), and H. Eber’s Egypt. These 
works are all of the highest value. The great modern 
authority on the history of Israel is H. Ewald, whose work 
is translated into five English volumes, and sold for $26.00. 
The most popular authorities for English readers are Dean 
Milman’s History of the Jews ((3 vols., $5.25), and Dean 
Stanley's History of the Jewish Church (3 vols., $7.50). 
No sane person, after reading Milman and Stanley, can call 
the Old Testament history dry. To pastors and to Sunday- 
school teachers these two books are invaluable. Milman 
traces the history of the Jews to the present century. 

The only important general histories of the Christian 
Church are by Alzog (Roman Catholic ; 3 vols., $15.00), 
Blackburn (Presbyterian; 32,50), Gieseler (German Prot- 
estant; 5 vols., $12,006), Hardwick (Anglican; 2 vols., 
$6.00), Hase (German Protestant; $3.50), Kurtz (Lu- 
theran ; 2 vols., $3.00), Milman (Anglican; 8 vols., $14.00), 
Mosheim (Lutheran; Harper's edition, $4.00), Neander 
(German Protestant; 5 vols., $18,00), Robinson (Angli- 
ean, 8 vols.), and Schaff (Presbyterian ; 3 vols. now pub- 
lished, $4.00 each). To this list might be added James 
White's Highteen Christian Centuries ($2.00), and A. P. 
Stanley’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects (Harper's 
edition, 50 cents). 

Space forbids the enumeration of authorities on partic- 
ular periods of church history ; but mention must be made 
of the chief works on Early Christianity,—the first three 
centuries, since this period, has been the battle-field of 
modern critics. They are by F. C. Baur (German ration- 
alist; 2 vols., 10s., 6d.), Déllinger (now leader of the old 
Catholic movement; 2 vols., $8.00), Farrar (an arch- 
deacon of the Church of England; cheap editions, 40 and 
75. cents), George P. Fisher (Congregational: Beginnings of 
Christianity, $3.00; Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 
with special reference to the theories of Renan, Strauss, 
and the Tiibingen School, $3.00), E. Hatch (of the Church 
of England; Bampton Lectures for 1880,-on the earliest 
church polity, 10s., 6¢.), and H. H. Milman (The History 
of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire ; 3 vols,, $5.25). 

Of the general ecclesiastical histories named in this article, 
the one that ought to be read by the man that has time 
to read only one, should be one of these three: Gieseler, 
the best of all the text-books, Milman (whose two books, 
History of [Early] Christianity and History of Latin 
Christianity should not be confounded), or Philip Smith’s 
Students’ Manual of Ecclesiastical History ($1.50). The 
most serviceable English work for public speakers and for 
writers is Dr. Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, 
now in course of publication. ‘ 

Here we must stop without naming even one of the 
many good books that tell the life stories of ethnic re- 
ligions, arts, philosophies, and modern peoples. All neces- 
sary knowledge concerning the bibliography of these topics 
may be found in the books already mentioned, that have 
been prepared by Dr. G. S. Hall and by Dr. C. K. Adams. 

Do not enter the caverns of history without a guide, 
else you may ignorantly spend your time upon trifles, or 
in the contemplation of illusions, and wholly miss the 
things that are truly worthy of attention. Read thought- 
fully, looking for causes and effects. Read not consecu- 
tively, but topically, if you have access to more than one 
book on the subject of your research. There are few 
books that are worthy of perusal from the title-page to the 
index ; besides, life is too short for that method of histor- 
ical study. Mark important passages (if the book is your 
own,—never, if it is borrowed); but waste no time, as 
Hegel did, in laboriously copying pages from books to 
which you might refer at any time, should there arise occa- 
sion for such reference. Husband your energies. Follow 
your interests. Read only standard works and original 
authorities. 


— Education is the apprenticeship of life.— Wilmot. 
on To become an able man in any profession, there are three 
things necessary,—nature, study, and practice.— Aristotle. 


— In the education of children, love is to be first instilled, and 
gut of love obedience is to be induced.—S, 1. Coleridge, 


THE TEST OF TIME. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


I do not mean the test of time in a large sense, as of 
great periods of years or of long results, but the sudden, 
incisive test of the moment. Many of us think, in a gen- 
eral way, that we certainly will do this or that; we will 
undertake this or that improvement,—meet a certain obli- 
gation,—make a new beginning. But nothing is done in a 
general way. Whatever is done must be done in a par- 
ticular way. As Mrs. Garth says, “ Boys cannot well be 
apprenticed ultimately ; they should be apprenticed at fif- 
teen.” The moment comes ; the occasion arises ; it passes 
swiftly by, whether we use it or not; if it is unused, then 
we have been tried in the balance and found wanting. 
Good intentions are better than bad intentions, but they 
have small value compared with good deeds. To do the 
thing that should be done promptly, at the moment, whether 
it be an accustomed duty or a favorable opening for a new 
departure, a crack in which we may insert the thin edge 
of the powerful wedge,—this is what makes a man progress- 
ive, efficient, successful. How few boys realize that a 
moment's decision, with action following close upon the 
heels of thought, may change the whole course of the fut- 
ure life! He who would accomplish a definite purpose 
should have all his faculties under command, perfectly 
prepared, ready, like a gun always loaded, to take aim 
the instant the game comes in sight. 

This test of timeis often applied to scholarship. A boy 
has a vague, general knowledge of a subject,—a knowl- 
edge that includes, perhaps, very considerable intelligent 
perception; but this knowledge is floating in his mind 
loose, indefinite, uncertain. The question that should 
bring out his information only sets him to thinking. He 
should know,—he feels that; he is almost sure that he 
does know, but he cannot give the required answer. His 
knowledge for that time, at least, has proved useless. 

And this time test is the continual test of life, of prac- 
tical exigency. The occasions upon which wealth, credit, 
usefulness depend, come and go in just the same way. 
The man who can give his definite, clear, decisive reply 
to the query which comes in so many forms sees the way 
open before him. To the dreamer the door shuts ; he is 
left where he was before, or not quite where he was, for 
at each failure something of self-respect, something of hope 
slips away from him. More or less slowly he realizes that 
his chances are passing, that they are gone, that he will 
never be a prosperous man. The haste, the complexity, 
the stress of modern life is constantly trying men, either 
for “round holes” or for “square holes”; the men who 
fit neither, who find no place among their busier fellows 
are sifted out, rejected, and become the burdens and waste 
of society. 

This swift test of the moment is a part of the essential 
conditions of human existence. It is useless to rebel; 
time is the very stuff of which our lives are made. In all 
the professions, on all the paths of life, it is the same. 
To the soldier, to the artist, to the author, comes the mo- 
ment of great possibilities, when, if ever, he must strike 
for immortality. No less has the artisan, the farmer, 
every worker, great or small, the moment when the crisis 
of his effort makes its demand, and he must prove himself 
by the moment’s deed. . 

What an immense proportion of mankind would admit 
to themselves that life isa failure! How few use their best 
powers to produce an adequate result! This is a sad con- 
sideration, and yet it is one that ought to be suggestive 
and fruitful of good effect. It is not wholly the fault of 
baffling circumstance, of too severe conditions. Cannot 
something be done to lessen this disproportion? Cannot 
something be done simply by bringing children and youth 
to see for themselves the urgent need of the habit of effi- 
ciency, of the earnest effort and determination to bring 
themselves to bear promptly, and with their full force, 
upon their work? Whatever the work may be, the need 
is the same. It asserts itself less plainly, perhaps, in deal- 
ing with the mind where results are less tangible ; it is, 
therefore, peculiarly important that it should be deeply 
felt by those who devote themselves to objects of the 
higher order. A greater good can scarcely happen to a 
young man than to find the work that arouses his full 
strength, appeals to his whole nature. But, whatever he 
undertakes, whatever the fitness of the object, he will still 
prove the value and importance of the power of work,— 


of a trained capacity for exerting whatever gifts he may 
have promptly and decisively. 

Take the teacher's work, for example. Who has not 
seen a man of inferior capacity surpass in all the results 
of his professional work one of finer nature, higher endow- 
ments, and better education, by the tact and energy which 
he brings to this test of time? He begins the day alert 
and resolute; his attention is always keen; he makes the 
most of himself and of his pupils in every class, and his 
school makes progress; he is pronounced “a good, prac- 
tical teacher.”’” The other, in his finer organization, finds 
susceptibilities and perceptions that are only obstacles. 
His high ideals serve only to discourage him. They con- 
trast too painfully with the actual. He has not the fruits 
of discipline in himself; his powers are not trained to 
their efficiency, to readiness of command. Perhaps he 
looks contemptuously upon his field of labor as unworthy 
of his ability. He is ill at ease. He feels the sting and 
fret of unimproved faculties, and, trying himself and oth- 
ers by his own high standards, he despises their success, 
while he fails to reach it. He is dissatisfied with every- 
thing, and, most of all, with himself. It follows that he 
satisfies nobody. 

There is, perhaps, no satisfaction in life equal to that 
of doing truly excellent work, knowing that the work is 
good, and that it is also our best. To fit the whole nature 
for this consummation ; to bring the powers, however va- 
ried they may be, under control of the will, of the direct- 
ing spirit, is surely a most important part of education. 
It does not enter into any curriculum ; it.is not found in 
any schedule. But, if it is not the concern of the teacher, 
whose concern is it? 


PANTALOONS VERSUS FROCK. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


It may be an unfortunate thing when a little fellow 
graduates from the berry-stained frock into pantaloons, 
whose legs glitter with brass buttons. All the worse is it 
if the fit be a poor one. There he stands in a jacket big 
enough to smother him, and in immense trousers that look 
something like the bags in which men at sack-races go 
tumbling along. We can think of a little fellow who thus 
found himself one day in a cloth house too big for him. 
It is not this, though, that we are specially thinking of, 
for the tailor can put Tommy into a neat, trim suit. This 
was the great misfortune of the case we had in mind,—that 
more was expected of him in the pantaloon state than 
when frocked. He had not changed his stature nor his 
years. While not bigger nor older, the conduct of a 
bigger, older boy was expected of him. Unconsciously, 
in an evil hour, he had lain down on Procrustes’ long iron 
bedstead, and the only thing now was to stretch him out 
until he touched the limit of the standard. 

This really trivial event set us to thinking upon a sub- 
ject not at all trivial. Are we not, sometimes, in our 
treatment of children, making a mistake, saying that we 
have a pantaloon subject when the case is one of frock 
capabilities? It is a torment to the child. This babe, in 
years, may be supposed equal to the mysteries of cipher- 
ing, to a tour in geography, or questions in mental arith- 
metic, till his small pea brain aches under the strain. As 
for his good temper, that is gone. Such treatment is like 
the playing of a rasp across his feelings. It is unfortu- 
nate, too, for the teacher who has been deceived by the 
ambition of a parent who has thrust Tommy’s liberty- 
loving legs into the confinement of “trousers” (we expect 
Tommy really was ready to sacrifice that “love of liberty,” 
and abetted parents’ ambition). The deceived teacher is 
constantly expecting too much of Tommy, and is constantly 
tormented by his failure. 

One of the sins of our day is in foreing everything. As 
water won’t run up hill, we pump it. “Go” is the word, 
and, if one may not have the motive-power in him, woe 
be to that unfortunate pauper! A benevolent public will 
apply a power that may not be gentle, but is intended to 
be effective. No one means consciously to force the ten- 
der little plants in the community, and yet the small two- 
legged geraniums and verbenas may be unduly stimulated 
to give their most abundant and their prettiest blossoms. 
It is said there is forcing in the public schools. It is 
sometimes true, but there is a fault farther back,—at home. 
The home makes the demand that the school-room meets. 


Rather, it tries to meet, but, in the case of our “Tommy,” 
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‘+ must haul down its flag and acknowledge defeat. A r 6. The Seadiins told Tens s to use our common sense. 
wise teacher will aim to. understand that boy. If lazy, Methods for the Schoolroom, 7. The difference between A and is, you study 


apply the spur; if the fault be one of age simply, don’t 
stretch the infant on Procrustes’ iron bed. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS.—(V.) 


Some years ago a very pleasant gentleman entered a 

ammar school-room, and aftér a social chat with the 
teacher, took his *‘ tall hat,” placed it on the floor beside 
the wall, and asked the scholars to guess the height of it ; 
they did, and he was much pleased at their good judg- 
ment. The reason they were so well posted was that the 
teacher wore a hat of similar style and had given them 
the same kind of an exercise a few days before. ° 

After giving the pupils a short spelling-lesson, and con- 
gratulating them generally on their fortunate surround- 
ings and conditions, he took his leave. 

What the gentleman wrote in his note-book about this 
school perhaps no one knows except himself ; but the sub- 
stance may have formed part of a report, as he was an 
agent of a state board of education. The effect of his 
visit on the school was good, and to the teacher the mem- 
ory of him is pleasant. He did not have an air of pom- 
posity, which says plainer than words, “I am somebody,” 
but he was really a gentleman. If he visited a large 
number of schools in the year and left as good an im- 
pression in each, the worth of the total result must have 
been very great. 

A number of years later another genial gentleman 
walked across a large school-room (in which the commit- 
tee made a bad mistake by turning the seats and desks 
the wrong way), and after a cordial greeting with the 
teacher (who was fortunate enough to know him), said 
he would like to give to the class an exercise. He did so; 
the subject was arithmetic; the results were recorded. 
After the exercise he made a short address to the scholars, 
and besides other things he said, “ it gave him particular 
satisfaction to visit them because it was in the same room 
where he attended school forty years ago; there had been 
a great change,—for he never came over the hill without 
tears coming into his eyes because he disliked so much to go 
to school.” This gentleman also left a favorable impres- 
sion both on pupils and teacher. He no doubt made good 
use of his notes, as he had established a reputation for his 
practical methods in this line in another county. 

The state which secures the services of men to look 
after her educatienal interests, who have brains of suffi- 
cient quantity and fine quality, is fortunate. 


Providence, R. I. P. A. Gay, 


— I wish to call your attention to a few important 
features of this new building. First, the situation seems 
to be all that could be desired. It is high, dry, and airy ; 
easy of approach in many directions, sufficiently remote 
from the noise and traffic of the city, and centrally lo- 
cated. Second, the plan of construction is fthat known 
as the single story, the principal portions of the building 
being upon one floor. By this means we are relieved of 
the necessity of long flights of stairs, which are at all 
times unphysiological, and in case of fire or other accident 
may become positively dangerous. Third, the means of 
lighting are abundant and well distributed. The relation 
of windows to seating is such that the light in every case 
falls upon the pupil’s desk from the rear and left. Fourth, 
the heating is by steam, and the method is known as the 
indirect, by which the air from without the house, and 
taken at some distance above the ground, is heated by 
passing over coils of steam-pipe. Fifth, it has been said 
that this is an edifice built around a system of ventilation. 
It is true that every effort has been made to insure good 
ventilation, and if the system works as well in practice as 
it promises in theory, we may be willing to admit the 
charge. It will be pleasant to feel that there is at least 
one well-ventilated public building in the city. — Dr. 
Preshrey, at dedication of new High School building, 
Tau nton, 


— False happiness is like false memory,—it passes for a time as 
well as the true, and serves some ordinary occasions, but when it 
is brought to the touch, we find the lightness and alloy, and feel 
the loss.— Pope, 


— Mankind differ in their notions of supreme happiness ; but in 
™Y opinion he traly possesses it who lives in the conscious anticipa- 
tion of honest fame, and the glorious figure he shall make in the 
of posterity. — Pliny, 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES. 
A Paper for Teachers: to precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


VIL—LEAF BUDS. 


Piant.— 1. Hold up a bursting leaf bud; have it 
named; unfold it; have its parts found, named, and 
briefly deseribed ; have any peculiarity which marks it of 
a family of trees, noticed. Compare it with a rose bud. 
2. Question the children to lead them to say that the 
leaf bud looks like the rose bud ; that it is narrower ; that 
it is longer; that it is made of sap; that the sap comes 
all the time to the leaf bud through the little pipes in the 
stem. So the sap is made into leaves. 

3. Who can find some sap inthe bud? (Hands raised.) 
Child pinches the bud and points to some sap. How 
many see to what he is pointing? (Hands raised.) 

Tr. (cutting a section of some fleshy stem and letting 
the sap exude).—Of what is this made ? 

Ch.—Of sap. 

Tr. (dividing a leaf bud).—Of what is this made? 
(Simultaneous recitation.) Question the class to obtain 
the statements to be used in the lesson : 

Leaves come from buds just as flowers do. 

Flower buds are round and short: 

Leaf buds are long and pointed. 

Tr.—Do flower buds ever open before the leaf buds ? 
Children may not know. 

Tr.—How many remember the peach trees last spring ? 
(Hands raised.) How did they look when the flowers 
were out? Lead the children to say they looked pink. 
Were there leaves on the trees then? Children decide 
there were no leaves. 

Tr.—-What other flower buds open before the leaf buds ? 
Suggest the maple. Who can spell the word maple? 
(Children spell, and teacher writes it onthe board. Chil- 
dren read and point to maple leaf on a card.) 

Tr.—Who can tell a bud which holds both flowers and 
leaves? Children most likely cannot. Give them the 
names of lilac, grape-vine, cowslip, horse-chestnut. Who 
can spell lilac? Child does so. Teacher writes it on 
the board. 

Tr.—What is a lilac bud ? 

Ch.—A lilac bud is a flower and leaf bud. 

Class decide ; teacher confirms. Teach the class that 
the leaves first spread out of the bud, and then in the 
middle of the leaves comes out a cluster of flowers. 

Tr.—Who can name another bud which is flower and 


leaf bud? Obtain in same way, and write, grape-vine, 
cowslip, horse-chestnut. Of what are these buds made ¢ 
Ch.—Of sap. 


Supply buds and blossoms for examination, or provide 
pictures. Recur to what they said about the size of the 
buds, and by reference to the long-stemmed leaves of the 
horse-chestnut, and the great cluster of flowers at the top 
of the leaf stalk, and develop the idea of the wonderful 
side of nature’s work. 

4. Tr. (pointing to the board for the class to read).— 
About what have we had a lesson to-day ? 


Ch.—-Leaf buds. 
Tr.—How can we tell flower buds from leaf buds 


Children read the statements respecting them. 
Tr.—-Which buds usually open first? Which buds 


open first on some trees ? 


trouble than any other verbs. 
made to understand how to use them. Place on your 
blackboard something like the following : 


supply was one of the wonders of the world. 
the New York Tribune, the other day, that the seven 
wonders of the world in modern times are the printing- 
press, the steam-engine, the telescope, the phonograph, the 
photograph, the telegraph, and the electric light. 


modern times. 
of the wonders of even our time. 


valleys of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. 


the theory of language while I practice it. 


8. Who tore my book ? . 
9. John is taller than . 
10. do you wish to see ? 


Should these be improperly filled, they should be cor- 


rected, not by rule, but by referring to the meaning in- 
tended, and to the forms in the use of which very few 
make mistakes. 
in the first ; ask the pupil if he would say, They sent J to 
school. 
somebody sent Mary to school, and also sent the speaker 
to 
without referring to rules of grammar. 
work should precede technical grammar. 


Suppose, for example, that J be placed 
Lead him to see that the sentence means that 


The correction becomes easy, and can be made 
This kind of 


school. 


The verbs die and lay, sit and set, probably give more 
Third year pupils may be 


lie means rest. 
lies means rests. 
lay means rested. 
has, have, or had lain means has, have, or had rested. 
lay means place or put. 
laid means placed, ete. 
Give blanks to fill, and have them make original sen- 


tences, using some of the above forms. 


down on the lounge. 

. Yesterday I on the lounge. 

. Thave there all day. 

The grass had on the damp ground too long. 
the book on the table and let it there. 
. The book now there. 

I have my books away. 

He down alone in the pew. 

The last sentence is taken from a popular magazine 
for children. It refers to a dog that followed his master 
to church. The word laid was used. Ask the pupil 
what the dog placed there. He will see the mistake im- 
mediately.—/ndiana Sehool Journal. 


1. I now 
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ZIG-ZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 


BY H. A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
V.—CHICAGO (Continued). 


Robert. —You mentioned that Chicago’s system of water 
I read in 


Bat there are really more than seven wonders in 
During this trip we have sailed under one 


True. 


All.—The Brooklyn Bridge. 


Among the ancients the so-called “seven wonders’ were 


the Pyramids of Egypt, the Hanging Gardens of Semi- 
ramis at Babylon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
Statue of Jupiter at Athens, the Mausoleum, the Colvssus 
at Rhodes, and the Pharos of Alexandria. 
have been leveled to the ground by earthquakes. 


The last three 


Frank.—Please tell us how the waters of the Chicago 


River are made to flow into the Illinois. 


Chicago is located on the dividing ridge between the 
Its site 


Ch.—-The flower buds. 


upon blackboard) are the names of leaf buds ? 
Ch.—All of them. 
Tr.—Yes. 


LANGUAGE LESSON. 


rect this. Use will. 


. They sent Mary and to school. 

. Let John and go home. 

. May Willie and study grammar ? 
. They all left but 


Ste 


pupils are stud: ing language. 


Tr.—How many of these words (pointing to the list 


Probably more mistakes occur in the pronoun than in 
the use of any other part of speech. Parsing will not cor- 
The following is suggestive only. 


Have pupils fill the blanks with the proper pronouns : 


was determined by the Chicago River,—then the only 
good harbor at the head of lake navigation,—up whose 
branches the Indian paddled his canoe. A glance at the 
map will show that Mud Lake and the Des Plaines con- 
nect the Chicago and Illinois, and at high water the Indian 
passed from one to the other in his canoe. When not 
high water there was perhaps a mile or two of portage. 
What do I mean by portage ? . ies 
Clyde.—Portage means a carrying-place round water- 
falls or rapids, or from one navigable river to another. 
Now when the white man comes he constructs a canal 
ninety-six miles in length, connecting these two rivers, 
and being below the ordinary water-level of Lake Michi- 
gan, the pure water of the lake flows directly through the 
city into the Des Plaines, down the Illinois into the Mis- 
sissippi and tothe Gulf of Mexico. This stream of pure 
water adds greatly to the health of the city. 
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Mark.—Vessels can now sail direct to Liverpool from 
Chicago by the way of the Gulf as well as by the lakes. 

Barges laden with wheat or lumber could pass into the 
Mississippi, and at some port the cargo could be re-shipped 
on sea-going vessels. 
with wheat at Chicago and discharged her cargo at the 
docks in Liverpool, going by the lakes. Other vessels 
have since made direct connection, but the requirements 
of fresh and salt-water navigation differ, and it is found 
much better to transfer or reship at Montreal for ocean- 
built vessels. 

Lucian.—The commerce of Chicago, with the lake ports, 
is very extensive. In that way the copper and iron ores 
are brought from the Lake Superior region. 

Yes. If these ores are brought here, what naturally 
results ? 

Charles.—There must be manufacturing. The iron 
industry is very important. Millions of uollars worth of 
steel rails, sheet-iron, and boiler-plate, are made here 
annually. 

Albert.—The lumber trade is also very important. We 
are near the extensive pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Cavada. 

Maurice.—Y ou have told us that Chicago is the rival 
of Cincinnati in pork-packing. That, too, must be a very 
important item of industry and commerce, when one firm 
alone can pack nearly four hundred thousand hogs in a 
season. 

The stock-yards and packing-houses are outside the city, 
and form a little city of themselves. Chicago is the center 
of the live-stock trade ; to the stock-yards come cattle from 
the plains of Texas and from the prairies of the western 
states. The yards cover many acres; the feed-troughs 
and water-troughs extend for miles. 

How did I tell you the water-supply was obtained ? 

James.—The water supply is obtained from artesian 
An artesian well is made by boring ; sometimes a 
The flow of 
There 


wells. 
depth of a quarter of a mile being reached. 
water is often two hundred gallons per minute. 
are scores of them in use. 

You have not mentioned one very important a.ucle of 
export. You have learned that the grain field of the 
country is the West. Chicago is the greatest grain depot, 
—warehouse,—in the world, collecting more grain from 
the growers than even the Russian ports. The public 
buildings are numerous, the business blocks imposing, the 
private residences sumptuous and elegant. The great fire 
of 1871 destroyed all the business portion of the city. 
More than two thousand acres were burned over, one hun- 
dred thousand persons rendered homeless,—just think of 
it! acity full! nearly the population of Providence,—and 
two hundred millions of property destroyed. Now, within 
the fire limits, no wooden structures are allowed. What 
must the building materials be ¢ 

“alter.—The building materials are iron, brick, a beau- 
tiful stone from Athens on the canal, called Athens marble, 
and the durable sandstone. 

The Dearborn Observatory, named for Fort Dearborn, 
contains a very fine telescope made by Alvan Clark & Sons, 
of Cambridge, Mass. There are six parks, including about 
two thousand acres. These parks are connected by very 
broad streets or boulevards. Two of the parks have a 
frontage on the lake, as you may see by a reference to the 
picture before you. Douglas Park (named for Stephen 
A. Douglas) contains a fine statue and monument to the 
dead statesman and orator. 

Maurice.—Please recommend a book in which we can 
learn about the Indian. 

Your teacher has found Indian History for Young 
Folks, by Francis 8. Drake, not only highly entertaining, 
but very instructive. By the maps you can see the vari- 


ous reservations and learn where the different nations are 
located. 


CuILp-Lanor.—New York State is beginning to investigate 
the condition of her child laborers. It is found that terrible igno- 
rance and vice prevail. She has laws, but they are inoperative. 
She has schools, but her ignorant children are as leaves of the forest. 
She has rich men who give to great institutions of learning, but 
who in their mills employ thousands of children sunken to the low- 
est depths of ignorance and misery. There is a movement all along 
the line in this matter of child labor and compulsory ediication. 
No state or city can afford to lag behind. ‘To educate is to econo- 
mize; to purify the lives is to increase the productive ea acity of 
the laboring classes. Even upon this low level the work should go 
on. Khode Island and Providence are far enough from being in 
the van of this great movement. We must arouse ourselves to the 
ront rank of those who deal wisely and mercifully with ignorance 
and vice.—Providence Paper. . 


Thirty years ago a vessel loaded 
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All communications for this Department should be sent to the paper, 
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New Brunswick, N. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATIONS, JUNE, 1885. 


YALE—Greek Composition. 

The old priest came to the camp of the Greeks with many gifts, 
in order that he might persuade the king to restore to him his be- 
loved daughter. The soldiers, indeed, Boker the old man, but 
the king was angry and sent him home, saying : “Tf I see thee 
here a second time I shall put thee to death.’’ This frightened 
him, and he went away in silence, but prayed to the gods, who 
heard him and sent calamities upon the camp. 


WILLIAMS.—Greek Composition. 


Nore.—The applicant’s knowledge of grammatical forms and syntax will 
be es by the manner in which he translates the following passage 
into Greek. 


Translate: The oaks blamed Zeus saying, ‘ We suffer mutilation 
more than all other trees.”” And Zeus said: ‘* You are yourselves 
to blame for this misfortune. For if you did not supply axe- 
handles, and were not useful to carpenter and farmer, no axe would 
but you down.”’ 

PRINCETON.—Latin Grammar. 

State exactly what Latin you have read. Write on the right- 
hand page only. 

Decline: dea, liber ; or multus.’ 

Jilias, pater ; or equester. 
portus, dies ; or caro. 

Give Dative Singular and Plural of sus, mare, filia, iter, tribus. 

Give Nominative Singular of onere, viti, senibus, sodalibus, vo- 
luptates. 

‘Conmibe acer, humilis, magnus, and the corresponding Adverbs. 

Give the Principal Parts of caedo, tollo, metior, nubo, pono. 

Give the Person, Number, Tense, Mood, and Voice of sustulis- 
setis, questus es, attribuito, fer, nactus ert. 

Inflect Plup. Ind. Act. of seco. 

Perf. Subj. Pass. of habeo. 
Perf. Ind. Act. of pario. 
Pres. Imperative Act. of duco. 

Give the Pres., Perf., Fut., Inf. of edo. 

Form Nouns from oro, profugo, suadeo. 

Form Verbs from metus, flos, moles. 

Illustrate any three of the principal uses of the Genitive Case 
by short Latin sentences or expressions. 


Brown.—Greek History. 

Describe the government of Sparta. What were some of the dis- 
tinctive traits of the Spartans ? What part was taken by the S 
tans in the battle of Marathon? What in the battle of Ther- 
mopylae ? Who was the most noted teacher of Xenophon ? What 
works beside the Anabasis did Xenophon write? In what year 
was the battle of Cunaxa fought ? How did it happen that there 
were Greeksin the army of Cyrus? What were the chief conquests 
“4 Alexander the Great ? hose son was he? Where did he 
ive ? 

AMHERST.—Greek Composition. 

Put into Greek : He fears that he will not have men enough. I 
think it would not be without gratitude either on the part of you 
or of all Greece. He goes that he may see. He would do this if 
he saw us. He announced that, if you had not come, we should be 
marching. 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr. A. W. Edson, for the past year superintendent at Attle- 
boro, Mass., has entered upon his duties as superintendent in Jersey 
City, N. J. Mr. Edson is still a young man,—only 34,—but has 
had valuable experience in school work. A native of Wisconsin, 
he early removed to New England; graduated at the State Normal 
School, Randolph, Vt., in °70, and at Dartmouth in ’78. He 
taught in [Illinois and Vermont, and was for five years principal of 
the Vermont State Normal School. He has made a good impres- 
sion in Jersey City. 


— Mr. Addison B. Poland has been called to the principalship 
of the Jersey City high school. He is a native of Winchendon, 
Mass-, was educated in the schools of Worcester county, and grad- 
uated at Middletown in °72. He came to Jersey City from the 
high school at Llion, N. Y. 


OBITUARY, 


The year 1885 has already become memorable for its fatality 
among the educational workers of Jersey City. The superinten- 
dent, two presidents of the board of education, two school princi- 
pals, and several class teachers have fallen at their posts. 

George W. Beale, principal of grammar school No. 3, died of 
heart disease, Jan. 26, d 63. He was a native of Scituate, 
Mass., a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, and taught 
in Hingham, Scituate, and Milton before coming to Jersey City 
a 

Miss Virginia H. Coffin, principal of the primary department i 
Mr. Beale’s school, died of March 30. She 
tive of New Bedford, Mass., and a graduate of the Jersey City 
normal school. Both these teachers held very high rank in their 
profession. 

Mial Mason had been president of the Jersey City Board of Edu- 
cation less than a month when he died suddenly of heart disease 
May 11. He was a native of Cleveland, O., and for many years 
had been prominently connected with the Lorillards in the tobacco 
business. He had previously been a member of the board, and had 
ung been actively interested in the schools of the city. 

/ithin two weeks after the death of Mr. Mason, his successor in 
office, David H. Holden, also died suddenly of paralysis. _ Mr, 
Holden was a native of Dorchester, Mass., but left there when he 
was 14 years old and went into business in New York, residing in 
Jersey City. For many years he was connected with the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank, and for the past fifteen years was its cashier. 
He was always a man of public spirit and scholarly tastes. He had 
one of the best private astronomical observatories in the state. 

George H. Barton was made superintendent of schools after the 
death of Mr. Dickinson, in November, 1883. On the 10th of July 
last he died of kidney disease, aged 46. His career is a noteworthy 
instance of what a young man can do by his own unaided efforts. 
He was a native of New Haven, Oswego county, N. Y., and, by 
the hardest kind of school work, from the time he was 18, he paid 
his way, and graduated at Genesee College, Lima, N. Y., on his 
30th birthday. He immediately became principal of the academy 
at Rome, N. Y., where his success was such that, on the organiza- 


tion of the Jersey City high school, he was called to i incipal- 
ship. Here he continned lile remarkably successful till 
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to the city superintendency, and shortly afterward to that of Hud- 
son county. His life was a series of signal successes, reaching from 
the lowest straight up without a break to the highest prizes of his 
profession, and his death is sincerely mourned wherever he was 


known. 


THE CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS.* 


BY CHARLES ROBERTS, F. R.C. 8. 


The curious answers to examination questions recorded in the 
Journal of Education and many other papers during the past month 
have, for many persons, a grave as well as a ludicrous aspect, and 
it is not at all certain whether the langh should not be against the 
teachers and examiners rather than the children. Medical men 
know how difficult it is to arrive at children’s thoughts relative to 
things and conditions which immediately concern them, and how 
largely they are influenced by their imaginations and the casual and 
ill-understood remarks of persons about them. In examining sick 
children, we are accustomed to rely on the physical signs of disease 
and the report of adult attendants, and to regard the child’s own 
statement with the utmost suspicion. In endeavoring to diagnose 
a child’s knowledge, the examiner has, unfortunately, no physical 
signs of a definite kind to trust to, and he has, therefore, to frame 
his questions to find out what the child is supposed to have learnt 
from his teacher, or how much he has remembered. Now, consid- 
ering how varied is the knowledge of the teacher, how different is 
his capacity for imparting instruction, how varied is the capacity of 
children for retaining and acquiring knowledge, and how different 
are the ways of examiners, it would be much better for the teacher, 
child, and examiner if the order were reversed, and a set of stereo- 
typed questions, fitted to the intelligence of the various classes of 
children, were laid down, and the children taught to answer them. 
This method would, of course, be called cramming, and objected 
to accordingly. But all education which has an examination for its 
end and aim, which seéms to be the object of all education now-a- 
days, is cramming, but cramming of an incoherent kind, as neither 
teacher, pupil, nor examiner knows what to expect of each other, 
and hence the Iudierous results we have been reading about in the 
journals. If the examination questions were known beforehand,— 
and it would be easy to make them wide and comprehensive enough 
to demand a good deal of labor on the part of the teacher and pupil 
to master,—education would become almost an exact science, and 
all the worry, anxiety, and disappointment whieh attend the pres- 
ent system would be done away with. In this way, and im no other 
that I can see, can proper codes of education fitted to the varying 
intelligence of children be econstrueted,—such codes as I referred to 
in my article on the variation and correlation of the mental and 
physical faculties of children in the last issue of this journal. 

Before we can formulate codes of this kind, however, we must 
endeavor to get some idea of the contents of children’s minds before 
they have been influenced by educational discipline,—the rough 
material they are to mould,—and for this purpose we may gather 
many useful hints from some inquiries made by the Pedagogical 
Society of Berlin, and recorded in the Statistisches Jahrbuch for 
1870, and by Mr. Stanley Hall, of Boston, U.S, A., and published 
in the Princeton Review for 1883. I would especially eall the at- 
tention of the Education Society to these inqniries, as suggesting a 
field for ‘‘ collective investigation.’? The object of the inquiry was 
to find ont what amount of knowledge, and its pedagogic value, 
children of the poorest classes living in large towns bring with them 
at the commencement of their school course of instruction. It was, 
in short, an ‘‘ entrance examination to determine the individuality 
of the children so far as conditioned by the concepts arising from 
their immediate environments,’’ of children of from four to eight 
years of age. The examinations in both Germany and America 
were quite voluntary on the part of both examiners and children, 
and they were uninfluenced by the prospect of either rewards or 
punishments, and were unaccompanied by any of the terrors which, 
we have been told, attend visits of the government inspector. The 
whole work was a labor of love, and was carried out in a loving 
manner, and with no higher stimulus to its completion than the sat- 
isfaction of an intelligent curiosity. 

With that greediness for knowledge which is so characteristic of 
the Germans, the Pedagogical Society drew up a list of 138 ques- 
tions relating to local objects, such as public buildings, squares, 
streets, etc., to the individual and home life, to the farm, and ob- 
jects of natural history; while the children were also questioned on 
their notions relative to natural phenomena, religion, and their ac- 
quaintance with Bible stories and Grimm’s tales. Eighty-four 
schoolmasters (not inspectors) were invited to undertake the in- 
quiry in the primary classes of their respective schools. ‘‘ At first 
many of the children were questioned in classes, till, on account of 
intimidation in the presence of others, and other errors arising 
from a desire to appear wiser, or not more ignorant than their 
mates, it was found that more truthful results were obtained by 
questioning them in sections of eight or ten, although this method 
nearly doubled the average ignorance displayed, and quadrupled the 
work,”’ and, out of a little over two thousand children to whom the 
questions were put, trustworthy results were thought to be obtained 
from only one-half the number. 

With the advantages of the suggestions and warnings of the Ber- 
lin inquiry to guide him, Mr. Stanley Hall undertook to prepare # 
set of qnestions suitable to the surroundings of American children 
for a similar inquiry to be made in the primary schools of Boston on 
children of ‘‘ average intelligence ’’ on their first entry. The prob- 
lem he wished to solve was, ‘‘ What may city children be assumed 
to know when they enter school?” and the difficulty and sources 
of possible error, which he saw stood in the way of its solution, 
shows how well he has studied child nature. ‘‘ Not only,’ says 
he, ‘‘ are children prone to imitate others in their answers, without 
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stopping to think and give an independent answer of their own, but 
they often love to seem wise, and, to make themselves interesting, 
pare what seems to interest us without reference to truth, divining 
the lines of our interest with a subtlety we do not suspect. If ab- 
<urdities are doubted, they are sometimes only the more protested. 
The faculties of some are benumbed, and perhaps their tongues tied 
by bashfulness, while others are careless, listless, inattentive, and 
answer at random. . + ~ If children are pressed to answer 
questions somewhat beyond their ken, they often reply confusedly, 
and at random; while, if others beside them are questioned, they 
can answer well; some are bolder, and invent things on the spot, 
if they seem to interest the questioner, while others catch quick and 
<ubtle suggestions from the form of the question, accent, gesture, 
feature, ete., so that what seems originality is really mind-reading, 
giving back our every thought, and sometimes only a direct repro- 
duction, with but little distortion, because little apprehension, of 
what parents or teachers have lately told them.’’ Mr. Hall is in- 
deed so suspicious of his little friends that he scouts the idea of ex- 
amining them in a class by a show of hands, or even in sections of 
eight or ten like the Berlin schoolmasters, and he has them ques- 
tioned, three at a time, by experienced kindergarten teachers. 
Moreover, he is not content with the most honest and unembarrassed 
child’s first answer to a direct question, without submitting him to 
4 certain amount of eross-questioning to satisfy himself that the 
question has been understood, and that the answer represents real 
knowledge of the thing referred to. ‘If a child,”’ says he, ‘* has 
seen a cow, but, when asked its size, points to his own finger-nail 
or hand, and says ‘So big,’ as not unfrequently occurs, the infer- 
ence is that he has, at most, only seen a picture of a cow, and 
thinks its size reproduced therein, and accordingly he is set down 
as deficient on that question.’ On the other hand, the examination 
is not too strict; “‘ very few children know that a tree has bark, 
leaves, trunk, and roots; but very few indeed had not noticed a 
tree enough for our ‘ pass.’ ’’ 

It will surprise no one, after all this commendable care and the 
large amount of time and labor spent on the inquiry, that a com- 
paratively small number of returns were available for statistical 
purposes ; but, such as they were, they are deserving of the great- 
est confidence. Mr. Hall’s tables show the percentage of ignor- 
ance of the various subjects of inquiry, and the relative ignorance 
of boys, girls, and children trained in kindergartens, and also of 
the children of Irish and American parentage. A few extracts 
from the tables will serve to show the kind of questions submitted 
to the children, and the nature and extent of the ignorance which 
was found to exist; and, in making these, I have selected subjects 
on which children might be expected to be well-informed rather 
than those which show the highest percentages of ignorance. Of 
common living things, 77 per cent, of the children had never seen a 
crow; 65.5 an ant; 57.5 a sparrow; 50.a frog; and 20.5 a butter- 
fly; 91.5 per cent. did not know an elm-tree; 83 a maple; 66 
blackberries growing ; 63 had not planted a seed ; 61 did not know 
growing potatoes; 55.5 growing buttereups ; and 21 growing apples. 
Of the parts of their bodies, 90.5 per cent. did not know where 
their ribs were; 70.5 their wrists; 36 their knuckles; 21.5 did not 
know their right hand from their left; and 15 did not know where 
their foreheads were. 75.5 per cent. did not know what season of 
the year it was; 65 had not seen a rainbow, and 14 the stars. 3.4 
per cent. did not know that leather things come from animals; 8! 
what flour is made of; 50.5 the origin of butter; 36 had never 
saved cents at home, and 35 had never been in the country. 

Both the American and Berlin returns show that, on the whole 
range of questions, boys are less ignorant than girls, but that girls 
excel in knowledge of parts of the body, home and family life, and 
the more common, near, and easy notions copnected with child-life ; 
and, as might be expected from the character of the questions, the 
children of the kindergartens far outstripped the others. ‘The sta- 
tistics were tabulated in order to ascertain the influence of age, but, 
although the ages ranged from four to eight years, —the av- 
erage being about five-and-a-half years,—the result was ‘‘ surpris- 
ingly unpronouneed,”’ the advantage being slightly in favor of the 
elder children. County-bred children were far in advance of town 
children, and it is interesting to know that American children do 
not hold the same views of Paradise as their parents, as we are told 
that, when good people die, they go to the country, and not to 
Paris, ‘even here from Boston,’’ adds Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall’s paper shows that inquiring into the contents of chil- 
dren's minds must be an exceedingly interesting as well as a useful 
occupation both for schoolmasters and anthropologists, and not un- 
deserving of the attention of that not inconsiderable class of per- 
sons who devote their attention to probing the minds of cats, dogs, 
and monkeys. How curious, for instance, are the notions which 
the poor Boston children entertain of the sun and moon! At night, 
the sun goes, or rolls, or flies, is blown or walks, or God pulls it 
up higher out of sight. He takes it into heaven, and perhaps puts 
it to bed, and even takes off its clothes and puts them on in the 
morning; or it lies under the trees where the angels mind it, or 
goes through and shines on the upper side of the sky. The moon 
comes around when it is a bright night, and when people want to 
walk, or forget to light some lamps. Thunder, which is often a 
source of terror to adult persons, presses lightly on the feelings of 
children : it is God groaning, or kicking, or rolling barrels about, 
or turning a big handle, or grinding snow, walking loud, throwing 
logs, having coals run in, hi ‘ting the clouds, ete. How quaint, too, 
are the notions that, when a cow lows, it blows its own horn; that 
butterflies makes butter or eat it; that kittens grow on the pussy- 
willow; that honey comes from honeysuckles; and that poplin 
dresses are made of poplar-trees. 

It is obvious that a child’s thoughts are far from our thoughts on 
many of the simpler objects around us, and that the examiner's 
duties are far from being so simple as is usually believed. The 
high rate of ignorance indicated by the above percentages will, no 


doubt, surprise many readers of the Journal of Education, because 
the children they have known are much above the average in intel- 
ligence of the mass of poor town-bred children ; it is well, however, 
that this fact should be brought to the knowledge of examiners and 
inspectors, especially of the elementary schools. 

The result which Mr. Hall has arrived at is a very disappointing 
one, for he says that the knowledge which poor children bring 
with them to school ‘‘is next to nothing of pedagogic value,’’ and 
he thinks that the best preparation parents can give their children 
for good school training is to make them acquainted with natural 
objects, especially with the sights and sounds of the country, and 
send them to good kindergartens. There is every reason to believe 
that the ignorance of the poor town-bred children in England is as 
dense as it is in Boston and Berlin, and that children of all classes 
are probably much more ignorant than is generally supposed, and 
their examination blunders would seem to indicate that the prevail- 
ing system of education is either too ambitious, or not well adapted 
to their mental development and social environments. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF VERMONT. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION, 


The following questions have been used at all the normal schools 
this term, one set having been prepared at Randolph, one at Castle- 
ton, and one at Johnson. A majority of the candidates used not 
less than five hours, taking such time as they chose for dinner : 


ARITHMETIC, 
[Express the operations for each problem fully and clearly.) 


1. What is the cost of 14,375 yards of cloth at $.875 a yard, 9 Ibs. 
9 oz. of tea ‘at $.60 a lb., 9 bushels 3 pecks of corn at $.65 a bushel, 
12 square yards 7} square feet of carpeting at $1.25 a yard. 

2. Bought 12 cords 11 cord-feet of wood at $4.72 a cord, and paid 
in equal weights of butter and cheese at $.20 a lb. for butter and 
$.12 a lb, for cheese. How many lbs. of each were required ? 

21 At $5,700 an acre, what cost 7 square rods 20 square feet of 
and ? 

4, Divide } by ? and multiply the quotient by } of 54. 

5. To the difference between ;%; and } add the sum of § and 2. 

6. A note for $500 is on simple interest at 6 per cent. ; at the 
end of two years $87 were paid. How much interest was due at 
the end of five years ? 

7. A note for $700 is on annual interest for 5 years and 4 months. 
No payment having been made, what was due at the end of the 
time ? 

8. Find, in square rods and square feet, 16% per cent. of two 
acres. 

% What per cent. of 675 is 80? 

10. The floor of a square room contains 30.25 square yards. 
What is the length in feet of one side of the room ? 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Give the meaning of the expression, ‘‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines.”’ 

2. Analyze the sentence. 

5. Give principal parts of the verbs in it. 

4. Parse emphasized words in the following: ** O John, look at 
my line; I think there is a large fish on it!” 

5. Give the definition and sign of each mode. 

6. Give the tense signs of the indicative, and illustrate each by 
a sentence. 

7. Give all the infinitives and participles of the verb ‘‘ strike.”’ 

8. Give an example of each kind of sentence. 

9%. Define and give an example of each kind of pronoun. 

10. Write a brief description of the room in which you are sitting. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. How many states and territories in the United States ? What 
is the population ? What is the area? 

2. Name the three largest states in area; the three most popu- 
lous; the three largest cities. 

3. Locate and describe the mountain chains of the United States. 

4. Name and locate the principal lakes of the United States. 

5. Give name and location of the capital and largest city in each 
of the New England states. 

6. What are the chief exports and imports of New England ? 
Of the Mississippi Valley? Of the Pacific Coast ? 

7. Name the countries of South America and their capitals. 

&. Name the principal West India Islands. To what countries 
do they belong ? What are their chief productions ? 

9%. What countries border on the Mediterranean Sea ? 

10, Define ‘‘ empire,’ kingdom,’’ ‘‘republic.’’ Give two ex- 
amples of each. 


The standard required for admission is an average of sixty-five per 
cent. The answers to the questions on arithmetic were examined 
and marked by a teacher of arithmetic; those on grammar, by the 
teacher of grammar; those on geography, by the teacher of geog- 
raphy. The papers were then returned to the principal who re- 
corded the results and found the averages. Of the nineteen candi- 
dates nine attained to the required per cent., and were admitted ; 
ten failed of the required per cent., and were not admitted. The 
youngest of the ten is over sixteen years old; six of them have 
taught school; the ten represent ten towns and three counties. 
The statute makes the passing of the required examination for 
admission a condition for the reception of a scholarship at a normal 
school, so none of the ten can have free tuition. A part of them 
remain, paying their tuition and taking part of the work done by 
the entering class. Seven other candidates have been examined at 
various times for admission for this term, none of whom were 
admitted. The record, then, so far is, twenty-six candidates 
examined for admission ; nine passed the examination and were 
admitted, eight of those who failed to pass are allowed to remain 
as tuition-paying students, taking such a part of the work as they are 
judged able to do. The seventeen who failed to pass are not all 
from one small neighborhood ; they represent twelve towns and four 
counties. The principal of one of these schools sends the following : 

T send you herewith a slip containing a bare statement of some 
facts developed by our last entrance examination. They show the 
trend of our efforts. Are we aiming aright? I should be glad of 


your suggestions.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION,. 
Dr. R. Studhalter, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have used it in 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night sweats, with very good 
results,’’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
© return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it. 


A CLASSICAL ALLUSION, 


Classical allusions crop out now and then in Tue JoURNAL. In 
the concise editorial notice of Rev. Edward Thring’s book on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, in THk JOURNAL of Sept. 24, 
is the following, which appears as the motto of one of the chapters 
in the book, — Quis custodiat ipsos custodes? Charles Sumner 
would never allow such an allusion to pass without knowing who 
the author was, and the connection which the passage had in the 
work from which it was quoted. It will facilitate recollection of 
this motto to read the entire two lines in which it originally oc- 
eurred in Juvenal : 


“ Pone seram, cohibe; sed quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes, cauta est, et ab illis incipit uxor.” 


Custodiet is future indicative rather than present subjunctive. 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1885. R. L, Perkins. 


TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of Tne Journal : 

An important error is to be seen in the article on the Tonie Sol-fa 
system in your last issue. Speaking of the report of the New Jer- 
sey committee, embodying the opinions of five hundred school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and teachers throughout the United States 
it says: ‘* The report concludes as follows,’’—but no report is given. 
In justice to the committee, will you kindly print the extract as 
intended ? It is given below. THEODORE F. SEWARD, 

Orange, N. J., Sept., 1885. 


Considering carefully all the evidence we have received, your 
committee cannot form any other than the following conclusions 
relative to the Tonic Sol-fa system: . 

1. It is simple and easily understood. 

2. It has a tendency to encourage pupils to sing. 

3. It is well adapted to the youngest primary pupils. 

4. It holds the attention and sustains the interest of pupils better 
than the staff, 

5. It secures the greatest educational results to the greatest 
number, 

6. It is most likely to be taught successfully by the regular 
teachers who have not had a special musical education. 

7. It is the best possible introduction to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the staff notation. 


PEDAGOGICAL STUDY. 


[The following extract from a letter received at this office will 
show what a live superintendent can do among the teachers and 
scholarly people of his town :] 

SEPT. 23, 1885, 

I want to let you know that we have begun our pedagogical study 
here in F. The teachers were pleased with the idea, and I hope for 
good results from our work that shall be felt in the schools. My 
plan is to begin with the science of education, and, after some thor- 
ough work in that, the study of the art ; and I shall supplement this 
study and discussion by talks upon the history of education. At 
present we meet fortnightly and discuss a definite portion of one of 
Payne’s lectures. We have adopted the work published by your 
establishment. I think you are doing great good to the cause by 
putting so many standard works within the reach of a// teachers, so 
that none need be without some valuable means of improvement. 
The schools here are in a promising condition, and I have sueceedep 
in bringing them into a uniform organization. ©. L. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


Will you please give a list of the President’s Cabinet, as at pres- 

ent constituted ? M. A. C. 
Answer. 

President.— Grover Cleveland. Vice-President. — Thomas A, 
Hendricks. 

CABINET: Secretary of State—Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware. 

Secretary of Treasury—Daniel Manning, of New York. 

Secretary of War—William C. Endicott, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy—William C, Whitney, of New York. 

Secretary of the Interior—L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi. 

Attorney General—Augustus H. Garland, of Arkansas. 

Postmaster-General—W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin. 


QUERIES. 


— What is the correct pronunciation of the word bicycle ? 
& ©, 
— Will some one give a complete list of the works of Arthur 
— If, with your present knowledge of literature, your reading 
for life was to be limited to twelve volumes, what selection would 
you make ? Probably no two persons would select five volumes in 
common. A, 


— What is the origin of the family name Uglow? 
M. A. U. 


— When and where were bricks first made in this country ? 
SIMMS. 

— What quotations from various authors can be given containing 
the name Bertram ? BERTRAM. 

— What is the origin, nationality, etc., of the name Rinaldo? 
In what works is it mentioned ? RINALDO. 

— Please give simplest arithmetical solution to the following 
problem : 

A and B go to the market and buy together 80 Ibs. of meat, at 
10 cents a lb., payiug $8.00 for it. A takes 50 Ibs. of the meat and 
B 30 Ibs. Upon examination they agree that A’s meat is worth 1¢ 
cent more per Ib. than B’s. How much shall each pay. for the 
meat ? . M. A. 


— Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it; there is 
nothing in its nature to produce happiness; instead of its filling a 
vacuum, it makes one; if it satisfies one want, it doubles and trebles 
that want another way.—Franklin. 


— Joy is the mainspring in the whole round of everlasting nature ; 
joy moves the wheels of the great time-piece of the world ; she it is 
that loosens flowers from their buds, suns from their firmaments, 
rolling spheres in distant space seen not by the glass of the astron- 


omer.—Schiller. 
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REMOVAL. 


Aprev To 16 Hawtey Street; — WELCOME TO 
3 SOMERSET STREET. 


The rapid increase and enlargement of our business 
has compelled us to seek more ample and commodious 
quarters. For nearly eleven years the business of the 
New EnGianp Company has been trans- 
acted at 16 Hawley Street, Boston, and to-day that 
street and number is well known to multitudes of good 
people all over the world. It would be impossible to 
approximate with any degree of certainty to the num- 
ber of persons who have visited this publishing house 
during the last decade. 


men and women, coming from every state and territory 


Thousands upon thousands of 


of the Union, the British provinces, Mexico, and Central 
America, the countries of South America, from every 
nation of Europe, from Asia, Africa, and the islands of 
the sea, have visited the headquarters of these publica- 
tions. 

At first but two rooms were needed ; soon, however, 
two entire floors were secured, and the enlargement has 
gone on till about one year ago, we occupied the last 
room of four stories, — that is, the entire four floors of 
Sixteen Hawley Street. The growth of the business 
has been so steady and so continuous that it has for 
some time been apparent that a removal in the near 
future was imperative. But the serious question was, 
Where could proper facilities for conducting such a 
business be found’ This problem was not easily 
solved. 

We are very fortunate in securing a location, with 
an arrangement of rooms, amount of space, conven- 
ience of access, attractive and even elegant appoint- 
ments, proper lighting, heating, ventilation, and every 
sanitary arrangement which modern science can devise, 
with the best surroundings, in the most central and 
desirable portion of the city, such as to leave little 
more to be desired. 

Beacon street leads from Tremont street, at the 
over Beacon Hill, past the State 
Half way between Tremont 


Tremont House, 
House and Common. 
street and the Gilded Dome, Somerset street turns at 
On the corner of Beacon 
and Somerset is the Congregational House, with its 


right angles from Beacon. 


2}/changed it into a block for business purposes. 


numerous offices for benevolence, its bookstore, its Pil- 
grim Hall and Library, the Boston School of Oratory, 
and other attractions. Directly opposite is Boston 
University, and near by are the Atheneum, Bible House, 
the new and beautiful building of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. the New England Historiec-Genealogical Society's 
building, numerous publishing houses, immense stores, 
the State House, Common, ete., ete. 

No. 3 Somerset is the first house on the right from 
Beacon, adjoining the Congregational House. It was 
formerly an elegant dwelling house, well known as the 
Silas Pierce mansion. The enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, a reliable and well-known 


_|firm of book publishers, who have been in business in 


Boston for nearly or quite forty years, and who were 


}}in one store on Washington street twenty-five years, 


have secured this former mansion on a long lease, and 
They 
have fitted it up in the best style, and will occupy for 
their own business the entire first floor and basement. 
The New EnGianp Pusiisuine Company have leased 
nearly all of the remainder of the building. 

Entering the front door, and passing up an easy 
flight of stairs, the visitor will find the business offices 
of the company, where the treasurer will be happy to 
receive cash for new subscriptions, or renewals to any 
of our periodicals, or for our books, singly, or in 
quantities. Adjoining the business offices is located the 
office of the advertising agent, Mr. Sheldon, where he 
will cordially weleome any of the wide circle of his 
friends and acquaintances. 

On this floor, also, will be found, in pleasant and 
commodious quarters, Dr. Orcutt, and The New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education, which teachers and school 
committees will find an agreeable place to visit, where 
those out of a situation may register an application for 
such a place as will best suit their wants and require- 
ments, with a well-founded expectation of securing it, and 
where committees will be reasonably sure of getting 
such a teacher as they need. 

On the next floor will be the editorial offices, and 
particularly Mr. Bicknell’s private office, and the office 
of the managing editor, Mr. Mowry. 

Above these offices are the printing rooms. Other 
Rooms are reserved as special offices, or committee 
rooms, where teachers, school committees, and others 
can meet for consultation, ete. Ample opportunity will 
thus be provided for pleasant headquarters for our 
friends, and all educational people whatsoever. Large 
tables will be placed in several of the rooms, covered 
with our publications, current literature, the news of 
the day, ete., where teachers and others can consult 
educational exchanges from all parts of the world. 

Altogether, we are sure that the new place, at No. 


3 Somerset street, will prove attractive for educational 


headquarters, and we shall be glad to welcome all 
friends, all teachers, school committees, and “friends of 
education” who may favor us with a call. It has been 
the desire of this office to keep in the van of educa- 
tional progress, and this change of locality will give us 
the opportunity to materially increase the usefulness 
and the power of our various publications. Of course 
all these changes and improvements cost money, and 
we confidently rely upon the cordial support and liberal 
patronage of the educational public which we have 
served so long, and which have given us heretofore a 
patronage unparalleled in the history of educational 


journalism. 


We believe we have unsurpassed facilities for furnish- 
ing to our readers a professional paper of such a character 


and of such varied excellence that they cannot afford to 


be without it. But the greatest excellence, the best suc- 
cess, and the highest usefulness of the paper depend upon 
its wide circulation. We therefore respectfully and ear- 
nestly ask each one of our readers to help us to increase 
this usefulness by securing, at least, one additional sub- 
seriber. Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education is, perhaps, now more widely read through this 
country than any other book on teaching. It has been 
adopted very generally by the reading circles, and is of 
the greatest value to every teacher. We will send by 
mail, postpaid, a copy of this excellent work, bound in 
cloth, free to any subscriber to THE JOURNAL who will 
send us a new subscriber before Nov. 1, with two dollars 
and a half,—the subscription price of THe Journat. 
Let each one who reads this notice secure a copy of this 


valuable work. 


WuHateEVER may be the opinion in other quarters, we 
notice, in the advertising columns of the Boston press, a 
call, by one of the largest dry goods establishments, for 
“boys, graduates of the grammar and high schools, to 
grow up in the business.” This touches a vital point at 
issue. While irresponsible critics, in the press, are filling 
the country with the misinformation that the public schools 
are an industrial failure, sensible business men, every- 
where, are looking out for the better sort of their grad- 
uates, to train for important positions in every walk of 
industrial life. 


Tue people of Boston have missed the enjoyment, 
during the past week, of one of the most interesting 
and important conventions to be held in the city for 
many a day,—The Forestry Congress. Perhaps a hun- 
dred of the most eminent gentlemen in this department, 
from all portions of the Union and Canada, held a four- 
days’ session in, and out of, Horticultural Hall. Two and 
a half days were given to reading important papers, and 
discussions, and the remainder of the time to visiting 
plantations for tree culture, within striking distance of 
the city. The governor, the mayor, the various agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies, and the city government 
gave the welcome and did all things to make these emi- 
nent gentlemen at home. The one drawback was the 
absence of any audience beyond the delegates, and a few 
devoted home workers. Although the papers gave gener- 
ous reports,yet the thousands of good people, including Bos- 
ton teachers, that should have been there did not appear. 
This was partly owing to the neglect of proper notice, 
through the press, by the local committee, and partly to 
the general indifference, among the best people, to the 
subject. Just here is the weakness of this movement 
for the protection of American forests,—that the people 
of three-fourths of the states have not yet been touched 
by the array of facts presented by this body of experts. 
In some of the treeless prairie states of the West the 
people have been awakened to the important duty of plant- 
ing forests. In the more wealthy portions of the old 
northern states, and in the central West, there is a good deal 
of ornamental tree-planting and general beautifying of 
towns and private estates. But the most important matter 
of all, the saving of northern and southern forests from 
destruction, is hardly appreciated. In Europe experts 
can influence legislation, and laws can be enforced over 
the heads of the people. But a law, with us, without pop- 
ular backing, is only waste-paper. This wanton and mis- 
chievous wreck of the woods will go on, as it has gone on, 
until the masses of thinking people are aroused to the im- 
portance of what the Forestry Congress proposes; and 
once aroused, every school in America will, after its kind, 
labor to utilize the natural love of the children for the 
woods by imparting knowledge which will save them from 
joining the great army of tree-destroyers when they 


grow up. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT WARE. 


The telegraph brings the sad intelligence of the sudden 
death of President Edmund A. Ware, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. Of the remarkable body .of 
men who, twenty years ago, went to the South to build up 
schools for the freedmen, President Ware was one of the 
earliest and one of the most successful. A graduate of 
of Yale, and a young man whose prospects of success as 


teacher or clergyman in the North must have been un- 
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usual, he chose to cast in his lot with the fortunes of the 
colored people, at a time when it cost almost everything 
desired by ambitious men to go on such a mission, The 
visitor who looks upon the noble group of school buildings 
that crowns @ hill once bristling with fortifications, now a 
fertile campus with blooming gardens, and sees the throng- 
ing crowds of students, representing every grade, from 
the lower grammar to the collegiate, professional, normal 
and industrial departments, will gain only the most super- 
ficial idea of such an enterprise as that which was led by 
President Ware. The intrinsic difficulties of handling 
thousands of half-grown youth, with little preparation for 
superior education, no traditions or hereditary inheritance 
of letters, and the vast and vague ambition of aspiring 
ignorance, ean hardly be conceived by the ordinary teacher. 
To this add the dependence, largely, on missionary aid ; 
compelling even a college president to live on half the 
salary of a Boston schoolmaster,and his corps of assistants, 
often highly accomplished teachers, to work for merely 
nominal wages ; and, all the time, a solid wall of inere- 
dulity and prejudice in the surrounding community ; and 
some of the difficulties of such a work may be appre- 
hended. Dr. Ware was emphatically the man for this 
post,—a thorough Christian gentleman, uncompromising 
in principle, while always working for harmony in his 
policy. He made of his school an eminent success, ob- 
tained money for its pressing needs, always held around 
him a remarkable body of teachers, won the respect of the 
leading people of Georgia, and obtained from the legisla- 
ture an annual subsidy of $8,000. On his right and left 
hand have always stood two remarkable women,—his wife, 
a sister of Rev. Dr. Twitchell of Hartford, Conn., and his 
own sister, a most accomplished teacher. Both these 
ladies survived him, with a few others, like Professors 
Chase, Francis, and Bumstead, who have labored with 
him from the first, with others, in the difficult positions 
connected with the moral and domestic training of the 
students. It will be hard to fill the chair, and impossible 
to fill the unique and important place left vacant by the 
promotion of such a man to the heavenly life. 


A HALF-DAY IN A BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


A recent half-day’s respite from routine work was prof- 
itably spent in the overlook of one of the large grammar 
schools for boys in Boston. This school is in an attractive 
part of the city, although half its pupils are probably 
children of people born abroad. There were several hun- 
dred pupils, gathered in a dozen or more rooms, the prin- 
cipal and two assistants being men, and the remainder of 
the teachers women, probably more than half the teach- 
ing force having enjoyed several years’ experience in pub- 
lie school work, and the principal, one of that best kind 
of “solid men of Boston,”’ who, in a quiet way, are doing 
more for the real prosperity and fame of the city than the 
whole dissolving view of public officials around the city 
hall. Coming from a perusal of the sweeping indictment 
of the entire public school system of the city, by its most 
largely circulated journal, we were naturally somewhat 
on the alert to look up the weak spots in this particular 
corner of that general realm of mental sham and moral 
shoddy. 

Perhaps an intimate acquaintance with the working of 
the public school system, for a generation past, in all parts 
of the country, was not a disqualification for such inspec- 
tion, although a good deal of this slashing newspaper talk 
on publie education reminds us of the witty saying of 
Sydney Smith that “he never read a book he was expected 
to review lest it should fill his mind with prejudice.” It 
may be said that very little can be learned of one of our 
elaborate graded city schools by a half-day’s examination. 
But, certainly, if “ practise makes perfect,” anywhere, a 
long and careful training of the eye in looking and years 
of dealing with teachers should go for something in such 
an estimate. The real difficulty of judgment concerning 
the actual result of schooling the masses; in a great city 
like Boston, is the embarrassment of tracing, either good 
or evil, to its real source. It is easy enough on a Missis- 
‘ippi plantation to decide just what the new school is doing 
for the children of people only twenty years out of chattle- 
dom. But metropolitan society, even in the slums, is an 
influence so powerful and complex, especially upon chil- 
dren born into it, that one is puzzled to make out just 
where the outside education begins to be supplemented by 


the work going on inside the big schoolhouse. When we 
reflect that these children cannot possibly spread over 200 
working days, of 5 hours each, in the 365 days of 24 
hours each in the school-house ; that each of them spends 
twice as many waking hours outside as inside, daily ; that 
thousands on thousands are under the loosest and most 
imperfect control, in homes of every degree of ignorance, 
vulgarity, and vice, with no proper employment ; a liquor 
shop on every block, and all sorts of vile temptations afloat, 
especially in the glare of the electric light at night,—one 
would think common justice would prevent the reckless 
habit of making the public school the scape-goat for the 
juvenile laziness, disorder, and crime of these great hives 
of crowded humanity. 

Of course more than half a day would be needed, even 
by an expert, to carefully examine the methods of instrue- 
tion in such a school as we visited. But, on the other 
hand, a general oversight by one who knows where to 
look for things is a pretty reliable test of what is going 
on. We did not look, even in the upper grades, for that 
perfect boy, competent to step up to a banker’s desk at 
fifteen and do the work of an expert; neither did we see 
any girl whom we thought competent, on a week’s notice, 
to figure as chief housekeeper in a Back Bay palace. But 
all that any school can do for a community of children, 
such as must be gathered in a great public institution, 
may be included under the three heads of the physical 
surroundings, mental training, and moral discipline ; and 
these could be compassed in a half-day’s inspection. 

Concerning the first, we should find it difficult under 
the circumstances to devise an arrangement more favor- 
able to personal comfort; the formation of cleanly, or- 
derly, and wholesome habits; the training the taste for 
neatness, fitness, and a reasonable amount of beauty in 
the surroundings of life, than this school-house. Of the 
five or six hundred boys therein, a third, perhaps, from 
well-to-do homes, we do not believe one in ten is so well 
cared for in any five hours out of the twenty-four as the 
humblest child under that roof. Anybody can estimate 
the result of such physical surroundings on 50,000 chil- 
dren of a city of 400,000 people, through ten months of 
the year, especially contrasted with the general personal 
and home habits of children in a region where no such 
influence is exerted. 

The test of mental training and instruction in every great 
public school is the method. Any boy of genius or unu- 
sual force will “ dig out” an education in any school or 
anywhere. But the object of a public school, in this re- 
spect, is to give to the largest number of children the best 
mental furnishing for good citizenship, with as much re- 
gard to individual mental traits as is possible. In this 
school the method was thoroughly good. The balance 
between oral teaching and lesson-learning from books was 
well struck. Each study seemed reasonably adjusted to 
the whole. The industrial drawing was remarkable, the 
language-work excellent, and whatever could be done on 
classes of fifty, by hard-working, skilled, and patient 
teachers was achieved. We do not believe, notwithstand- 
ing, that half these children would bear a sharp examina- 
tion, by an expert, even in the spelling-book, for the good 
reason that they come to those teachers out of a social re- 
gion so aloof from all mental interests, or habits of men- 
tal application and accuracy, that nothing short of a di- 
vine power could make of the mass of them what even a 
benevolent “ great educator,” to say nothing of a little, 
ecaptious newspaper man, would call “ good scholars.” 
Good scholars are the product far more of hereditary in- 
clinations, home surroundings, and general environment, 
than of life in school; and without these influences the 
best teacher can only break through and let in the light, 
at a few corners of the prison house of darkness which 
the mind of millions of our countrymen still remain. All 
that the best public school can do is to work the best 
method of leaving several hundred children in a more en- 
lightened and effective mental state than it found them. 
But nine-tenths of college graduates get on, not by reason 
of thorough scholarship, but from the lead of some mental 
impulse awakened and stimulated, during fifteen years of 
school-room work. 

Third: Our great publie schools, spite of incredulous 
ecclesiastics, are strongest of all in their moral influence. 
This day we noted three significant things : First, the 
fact that those five hundred boys were nowhere in so fa- 


vorable a moral condition, under such exalted moral mo- 


tives, apparently enjoying the happiness of good conduct, 
as in that building. The man who denies this can follow 
them to their homes and watch them in their outside life. 
Second, we found one room of ungraded pupils where a 
woman of unusual ability was occupied in working with 
the dull, feeble-minded, vagrant, almost incorrigible chil- 
dren that make up the incompetent or criminal class of a 
great, miscellaneous school. There may be churches in 
Boston containing five hundred children. We would like 
to know how many of them place this class under the 
daily training of such a moral expert as this teacher, 
Third, we sat in the principal’s room through “a case of 
discipline.” Two bad boys, guilty of lying, petty theft, 
and general deception of parents,—the chronic vices of 
thousands of such children in cities,—were the culprits. 
The court was the principal, the district truant officer, and 
the room teacher, with reference, all the time, to the more 
reliable parent of each boy. We left that room with the 
feeling that, when the supreme court of Massachusetts 
can administer practical justice so tempered with merey, 
with such delicate adjustment to individual temptations 
and circumstances, there will be one ideal tribunal in the 
old commonwealth. The fact is, the men in pulpits and 
newspapers who are now denouncing our system of pub- 
lie instruction for its lack of religious and moral training, 
are simply ignorant that the style of character-training 
in our best publie schools is the finest practical result of 
all the true religion and morality that is now preached in 
Christendom. 

And the general conclusion was, that before the good 
people of Boston, especially the laboring masses, enlist in 
the ecclesiastical or bohemian division of the entire public 
school army, they had better, each, spend at least half a 
day in one of the publie schools, 


DRIFT. 

— We have, elsewhere, offered to send a bound copy of Payne's 
Lectures free to any subscriber to THE JOURNAL who will send us 
one new subscriber, with the subscription price, $2.50, before Nov. 
1. We shall be pleased to correspond with all who desire to act as 
our nts, or to secure a special club of new subscribers, or to sell 
our educational books. Teachers out of employment will find this 
agreeable and profitable work. Terms, plans, rates of commissions, 
circulars, ete., sent by addressing N. EK, Publishing Company, 3 
Somerset street, Boston. 


— A story is told of a lawyer who was called to advise a man in 
prison. Confident of his skill in the law, he introduced matter by 
the gratifying statement: ‘*‘ My friend, nobody can put you in jail 
for this offence.’’ ‘* How so ?”’ replies the client. ‘* Of course ; 
Don’t you understand me ? Nobody can put you in jail for this 
eause.’’ ‘‘ But, your honor, the state of Massachusetts has put me 
in jail. I have called you to advise about getting out.’’ Ever 
since the foundation of the government the United States has given 
national aid to education, in every form demanded by a present 
exigency. Now the Hon. and Ex-Governor Chamberlain, late of 
South Carolina, comes to the front with a very positive opinion that 
there is no power in the Constitution to warrant the appropriation 
of money for the aid of state education. We fancy, after the re- 
publie has been ‘‘ in bonds’’ to this delusion for almost a century, 
it will require even a better lawyer than Governor Chamberlain to 


get it out of jail. 


— Sixty-three years ago James Madison said: ‘* The capacity of 
the female mind for the highest education cannot be doubted ; hav- 
ing been sufficiently illustrated by its works of genius, of education, 
and of science.’’ We commend this opinion of an old-fashioned 
Virginia statesman to a considerable class of masculine educators 
in all parts of the country. Just now the ‘‘ female mind’’ seems 
to be a very live factor in educational affairs in all portions of the 
civilized world. 


— It may be good partisan policy for Mr. Gladstone just now to 
discourage the rising demand for free education in the public school 
system of Great Britain, but, unless human nature over there is 
quite different from its condition this side the water, it will be found 
that the conferring of the ballot on an ignorant class, without spe- 
cial efforts to overcome its ignorance by popular education, is only 
playing with fire. No one cause has done more to discredit univer- 
sal suffrage than the ignorance of several millions of British subjects, 
whose entire past has been a disqualification for their new American 
citizenship. Liberal institutions and free schools are Siamese twins, 
ecm” either sure to die if the other shall perish. 


— The pupils of public school No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
established a society for the relief of children of their own and other 
schools and outsiders, by providing companionship in sickness, re- 
lief from bad city surroundings in summer, and general kindliness 
and helpfulness in the frequent emergencies of child-life. During 
the past summer these young philanthropists have sent sixty-three 
persons, for one week each, to the seaside. We heartily commend 
this beautiful education in divine charity. Nothing more valuable 
can be taught to a child than the habit of appropriating a stated 
portion of even the smallest income for the relief of those less fa- 
vored than himself. 


— We would suggest that the new Massachusetts law, providing 
instruction in behalf of temperance in the public schools, will not 
be commended to public approbation by the effort of temperance 
organizations to force any special set of text-books into use. Meth- 
ods of teaching in Massachusetts are wisely left in charge of the 
local school committee, who may adopt oral or text-book instruction 
for any study, or use both methods in the same study for pupils of 
different ages. The recent centennial temperance convention, at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, was induced to demand text-book in- 
struction, we think, without sufficient consideration of the matter. 
We believe in the honest enforcement of the new law, but do not 
believe that enforcement will be helped by a furious battle of text- 


books. 
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Lavra C. Hottoway’s Works: The Ladies of the White 
House; An Hour with Charlotte Bronté; The Home in Poetry| 
Chinese Gordon, the Uncrowned King; Mothers of Great Men 
and Women. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
street. 

The first two of the above list of admirable books by Miss 
Holloway were duly noticed in THE JOURNAL some time ago. 
The Home in Poetry contains choice selections of poetry, from the 
best writers, relating to the home. They are arranged under the 
heads of ‘Songs of Home,’’ Home Pictures,” *‘* Voices of 
Home,’’** Home Memories,”’ ‘‘ Joy and Love of Home,” ** Stories 
of Home,”’ and ** Home and Heaven,”’ supplemented by a chapter 
of choice gleanings. We know of no collection of poetry that 
compares in variety and excellence with these selections, made with 
such discrimination and good taste as this by Miss Holloway. 
The classification and arrangement adapts it for home reading, 
where pure sentiment and refined poetry exerts a powerful influ- 
ence in favor of what is inspiring and good among the members of 
the household. 

Chinese Gordon, the Unerowned King, contains selections from 
his private letters, in which his lofty character is portrayed. The 
hero of the Soudan is a subject of universal interest, and these no- 
ble words, gleaned by Miss Holloway, will lead all readers to better 
appreciate his career of unselfishness, spent in the service of hu- 
manity, and show the inner life of this hero, who met a martyr’s 
fate as its fit culmination. Gordon was a true hero, and a study 
of his words, written to friends, with no expectation of their being 
published to the world, will tend to elevate our ideal of what a 
Christian man can accomplish in the most trying circumstances. 
We wish the little book was many times its present size. Its read- 
ing will stimulate all to higher appreciation of what this * un- 
crowned king’’ among men was enabled to be and to do through 
divine guidance. The book is tastefully bound as leaflets with a 
neat ribbon tie. In this collection we find the same good judgment 
on the part of Miss Holloway that characterized her charming little 
books, An Hour with Charlotte Bronte and The Home in Poetry. 

The Mothers of Great Men and Women, and Some Wives of Great 
Men, is a large and beautiful octavo subscription book, of about 
six hundred and fifty pages, richly illustrated, in which Miss Hol- 
loway has given original pen portraits of the mothers and wives of 
great men. The silent influence of the mother unknown to fame 
has been traced upon the sons, and in many cases upon the daugh- 
ters, who have won fame and been blessings to the world. Among 
the notable examples skillfully portrayed by the gifted and con- 
scientious author, are Mary, the mother of Washington; the 
mother of Mendelssohn ; Letitia, the mother of Napoleon; Mon- 
ica, the mother of St. Augustine ; the mothers of Lineoln, Dickens, 
the Wesleys, Charles Lamb, Thackeray, of the Grachii, Byron, 
John Newton, Martin Luther, Stonewall Jackson, Cowper, Goethe, 
of the Napiers, Richter, Madame De Staél, Shakespeare, Bee- 
thoven, Sheridan, Anthony Trollope, Garfield, Humboldt, Lord 
Rassell, Lamartine, Carlyle, Samuel Johnson, Marie Antoinette, 
Burns, the wives of Disraeli, Samuel Johnson, and others, with 
short sketches of the mothers of Lucretia Mott, Gambetta, George 
Sand, George Elliot, Kant, Cromwell, Christiana of Sweden, etc., 
etc. From the above it will be seen that Miss Holloway has un- 
dertaken a great subject, to trace the mighty influence of mothers 
and wives from the days of antiquity to the present day. A care- 
ful reading of her work convinces us that she has done her work 
with eminent skill and rare ability. To establish clearly the pre- 
eminent power of the mother in the development of the child, to 
an exalted manhood or womanhood, is not an easy task, owing to 
the fact that the sphere of women has in the history of the world 
had many limitations and been hedged in, so that their influence 
has been largely due to social conditions and the silent power of 
noble personal example. One cannot read this book without feel- 
ing that the trath has been fully demonstrated that, as a rule, 
‘whatever the mother is, that will be the son also.’’ We hope 
this work will have a wide reading among American women, and 
especially among young women, and we are confident it will awaken 
a new interest among them to become women of light and power 
in the world. Miss Holloway’s style of writing is felicitous and in- 
structive to an unusual extent. Her writings show a pure heart, a 
trained intellect, and a deep interest in making her sex worthy of 
their mission and do good work in life. The portraits of noted 
women are numerous and well executed. We know of no better 
book for the coming holiday season than this. 


SixtH or CLassic ENGLISH READER. By William Swinton, 
author of Swinton’s Readers, Histories, Geographies, Spellers, 
Language Series, ete. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co.; Harrison Hume, New England Agent, 50 
Bromfield street, Boston. 

This very attractive volume forms the advanced number in the 
series of readers widely known as Swinton’s Readers. It is de- 
signed for study in the upper class of the graded grammar, and also 
for use in high schools, academies, and seminaries. The admirable 
character of its selections fully justifies its sub-title of Classic En- 
glish Reader, and fits it for an accompaniment to the ordinary his- 
torical manual of English literature. In fact, the arrangement 
admirably adapts it for such use, as the authors are arranged in 
chronological order, as the key to their place in the development 
of English literature, and supplies an adequate taste of the quality 
of each author. The authors are wisely limited in number, only 
twenty being selected, of whom ten are British and ten American. 
They begin with Shakespeare and end with Lowell, each selection 
being a classic, and each valuable as a model of academic study. 
An introductory sketch of the life and works of each author is 
given,—mostly original,—which cannot fail to deepen the student’s 
interest in the author's writings. Nothing stimulates a student 
more than a knowledge of the personal characteristics of authors to 
be studied. Complete pieces have generally been given, and each 
is made the subject of careful annotation as aids to both teachers 
and students. The copious glossary will be found valuable, and 
the book must rank among the foremost works of its class ever 
published. 


BARNES’S Brier U.S. History. The new edition a gem.— 
It seemed as if school histories had reached perfection, but Gen- 
eral Carrington has placed upon our table a copy of Barnes's 
Brief History of the United States, so long holding a leading rank, 
which now assumes a new form, in all respects remarkable for ex- 
cellence, completeness, and beauty. 

The volume is a model of artistic skill. The sixteen portraits 
are not only excellent, but the sixty-three illustrations are of high- 
est possible type of execution as well as true to historical associa- 
tion. The portrait of President Cleveland, like others, is from 
reliable paintings or photographs, and all are exceptionally fine. 
A full-page group of naval heroes, with Farragut in the center, and 
Porter, Foote, Mitchell, and Semmes in relief, is matehed by an- 
other with Graat in the center, surrounded by Sherman, Sheridan, 
Lee, Jackson, and Johnson. 

_ The fourteen two-page maps open out as a single page, so perfect 
4s the binding ; and the colored sheet of successive flags from the 


first ‘‘ Colonial ’’ and “‘ Bunker Hill”’ flags to the present ‘* Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ is exquisite in conception and display. Paper, 
type, press-work, and binding are in harmony with all else. 

Among the new features is a Blackboard Analysis, at the close 
of each chapter, or epoch, with list of contemporary European sov- 
ereigns, a chronological table, and a list of books for reading or 
reference. The Review Questions, tables, historical recreations, 
and index are complete as ever. ' 

In addition to a résumé of the manners and customs, progress In 
education, ete., succeeding each epoch, the volume closes with a 
comparative chapter touching upon development, population, post- 
offices, manufactures, mechanical arts, education, literature, phil- 
anthropic and religious institutions, illustrated by two engravings 
to contrast past and present conditions in art, science, and social 
life. These are eminently suggestive. ‘The steamboat of Fulton 
and an ocean steamer of to-day, the kite of Franklin and the tele- 
phone, the hand press and the Hoe press, the hand forge and the 
rolling-mill, the carronade and the Parrot gun, the magnifying 
glass and the compound microscope, the cotton field handling and 
the modern elevator, the night-glass and the Bon telescope, are 
among the grouped objects which illustrate this chapter. j 

More difficult to attain, and only by use of a larger page, is such 
adaptation of the matter that dates above each page, the page num- 
bers and the paragraph headings correspond to those of earlier 
editions, so that the new book can be used in classes with the old, in- 
dex included, in complete harmony. 

As a handbook for teachers, using any history, this volume {has 
special yalue; and the publishers have not depended alone upon 
standard histories for the accuracy of data given, but General 
Sherman and other distinguished soldiers now living have been con- 
sulted as to facts within their personal knowledge to insure accu- 
racy and avoid loose statements. 

The whole narrative,—for such it is,—is so flowing, yet concise, 
that neither civil nor military events monopolize the thought, but 
both so blend their influence as to give just conceptions of the rela- 
tions of each in the national growth, and entirely within the com- 
prehension of the school grades for which it is designed. 

A closing paragraph of the narrative proper refers to the funeral 

honors paid to General Grant on the 8th of August, only five weeks 
ago. 
e The volume will be mailed by A S, Barnes & Co., the publish- 
ers, 111 William street, New York; C. H. Whiting, 168 Devon- 
shire street, Boston; or by Gen. H. B. Carrington, 22 Bromfield 
street, Boston, upon receipt of one dollar, and will be placed in 
schools upon the same terms as former editions. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have published an unusual 
number of excellent new books for the season, prominent among 
which are *‘ Plutarch Lives,’’ in two handsome volumes, selected 
and edited by John 8S. White, LL.D., headmaster Berkeley school, 
with admirable illustrations; price of set, $2.50. It is said that 
Plutarch wrote a hundred books, most of which have been lost to 
the world; but those that remain have had more readers than any 
other ancient author. His lives of Theseus, Romolus, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Themistocles, Camillus, Pericles, Demosthenes, Cicero, Al- 
cibiades, Coriolanus, Aristides, Cimon, Pompey, Cleopatra, and 
his comparisons of these ancient worthies, with anecdotes from their 
lives, are included in the judicious selections made by Mr. White 
for the popular ‘*‘ Old-Time Classies’’ Series, published by the 
Putnams. No writer ever analyzed human nature with more skill, 
or weighed character more justly than Plutarch. His sentiment 
was always pure and elevating, and his Lives are, therefore, safe 
reading for all ages in alltimes. Wehope every student in Amer- 
ica will secure these instructive books for his library. 

In the same series, and in uniform style, are The Histories of 
Herodotus, by the same editor, with 61 beautiful illustrations, in 
two elegant volumes; price for set, $2.50. Herodotus was born 
484 B. C., and was the foremost man in Athens of his age. The 
design of his histories was to record the struggles between the 
Greeks and barbarians, or, more properly, to narrate the events of 
that mighty contest between liberty and despotism which marked 
the whole period. He describes the wondrous manners and myste- 
rious religions of nations, the geography and productions of the 
various countries as they appeared on the great arena. It isa won- 
derful story in the annals of men, when all Asia combined to crush 
the states of Greece. His style is natural, simple, and direct, and 
enriched with a fund of entertaining anecdote. Mr. White has 
allowed Herodotus to tell the readers his own story, as he did Plu- 
tarch, in editing his works for the *‘ Old Classic ’’ Series, mostly 
in his own words, eliminating from the text only what, in our day, 
would seem indelicate and irrelevant to the main story. We com- 
mend these books to young readers. They will find Herodotus 
more romantic and interesting than the modern romance. Every 
student's library should have these wisely condensed works of Plu- 
tarch and Herodotus. They are models of mechanical skill in 
book-making, printed in clear, open type, on good paper, and 
bound very substantially in library style. 

Another book designed for readers seeking for accurate histor- 
ical knowledge in ** The Story of Nations’’ Series, by the Putnams, 
is The Story of Greece, by Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University; price, $1.50. Beginning with Herodotus 
and Thucydides, the main authorities for the history of ancient 
Greece, Mr. Harrison tells the reader where the Greeks lived, ex- 
plains the mythology, and gives a peep at the ‘‘ gods’; relates the 
story of Troy,—how Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector fought; nar- 
rates the wauderings of Odysseus and AZneas; states the facts relat- 
ing to the foundation of Greece; recites the adventures of Minos, 
Thesseus, and Ariadne ; reproduces the wonderful story of Sparta,— 
how Delphi arose, and how the Peloponnesus looked after the Trojan 
War; tells who the Phoenicians were, also the Ionians and Dorians ; 
how the tyrants ruled in Greece; gives the story of Sicyon and 
Agariste ; gives the legends of Corinth and Megaris,—how the oracle 
was fulfilled ; describes the Olympian Games, Attica, the wise 
Solon, the dreadful Draco, and the Crime of Alemwonid# ; shows 
what Solon did for Athens; how there happened to be two kings 
at Sparta ; sketches the wonder-land of Croesus; the struggles of the 
Athenians and Spartans; outlines the career of Alcibiades and Socra- 
tes, ete. ; in forty-one interesting chapters. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that Mr. Harrison has made a very valuable book for 
all interested in ancient Greece. The illustrations are numerous 
and very appropriate and instructive. The book is well made, and 
reflects credit upon the enterprising publishers.’ 

Representative Essays is the title of another valuable book 
from the Putnams press ; price, $2,00. This volume has been pre- 
pared for the purpose more particularly of meocting the require- 
ments of students and teachers who were not in a position to use 
advantageously the full series of essays presented in the set of 
** Prose Masterpieces from the Modern Essayists."’ The purpose 
of the ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces ’’ was stated by the editor to be, to 
bring together such productions of the great modern writers of En- 
glish prose as should not only present good specimens of English 
style, but should also be fairly characteristic of the methods of 
thought and manner of expression of the several writers. The pres- 
ent selection comprises twelve out of the twenty papers given in the 
original set, those contributions having been omitted which seemed 
less likely to prove of interest for younger readers. As in the 
larger series, only complete essays are given, in which the thoughts 


and arguments of the writers on the several subjects considered 
find their full expression. The selections presented can safely be 
recommended to students as specimens of effective literary expres- 
sion and of finished literary style. 

The Putnams also publish an eminently practical book entitled, 
The Science of Business, a study of the principles controlling the 
laws of exchange, by Frederick H. Smith; price, $1.00. It is a 
book intended for business men, and treats of topics of vital interest 
to them in the transaction of general business. In ** The Questions 
of the Day Series’’ they publish The American Caucus System ; Its 
Origin, Purpose, and Utility; by George W. Lawton ; price, $1,(0), 
It gives the origin and adoption of the word “caucus,” as being 
first used in Boston in 1764. It shows the danger of men’s being 
controlled by political power, and that the direction of such power 
is largely with the caucus, and contrasts the caucus system with the 
self-nominating system of Virginia and other sections of the coun- 
try. The system is seemingly fully engrafted upon our political 
tree, and the author wisely says large caucuses are not desirable 
and should be avoided. ‘* Densely packed rooms, where it is diffi- 
cult to hear and see, lead to unfairness.”’ The book is timely and 
will do good. 


— White’s Handbook for Teachers is indispensable to persons de- 
siring to review for examinations. It is a handy reference book 
and class assistant for the school-room. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Address White’s Book and Card Co., box 33, Albion, Ind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Encyclopaedic Biothonary ; a new and original Work of Reference to 
all the Words in the English Language; with numerons illustrations; vol. 
1V., Part II.; price $3.00 per vol. London and New York: Cassell & Co.; 
New England Branch, 21 Franklin St., Boston, aT 
» The Premises of Political Economy; by Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. (Halle): 
price $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.; for sale by Cupples, Upham 


& Co. 
Harper’s Franklin Samere Library: In Sunny Lands; Outdoor Life in Nas- 
sau and*Cuba; by William Drysdale; illustrated; price 25 cents..... The 
Flower of Doom and other Stories; by M. Betham Edwards; price 25 cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Entotmociate Arithmetic; by J. W. Nicholson. New Orleans: F. F. Han- 
sell & Bro. 

The World’s Workers: Benjamin Franklin; by E. M. Tomkinson; price 
50 cts; Abraham Lincoln; by Ernest Foster; price 50 cts. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co.; for sale by W. D. Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 

The Red Route, a novel; by William Sime; price $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 
Healey; by Jessie Fothergill; price $1.00; paper, 35 cents. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co., Boston. 

Domestic Hygiene and Sanitary Information; by George Wilson, M.D., 
with notes and additions, by J. G. Richardson, M,D.; price $1.00. Philade!- 
phia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Temperance Library: The Temperance Century; by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts; 
price 35 ets. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Problems in Arithmetic; also, Examples in Intermediate Arithmetic; by 
Julius L. Townsend. Rochester, New York.: Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 

Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land: by Rev. David Van Horne, D.D, 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 

Manual of Co-operation; by George Jacob Holyoke; price 30 cts. New 
York: John B. Alden. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Portrait of Noah Webster, the Schoolmaster of the Republic: price 50 cts, 
New York; Root & Tinker. Annual Report of the Long Branch U. 8. Board 
of Education and the Principal of the Public Schools for 1884-5. Announce- 
ment of the Public Schools of Kendallville, Ind., for 1885-6. Report of the 
Board of Education of the New Haven (Conn.) Public Schools, 1885. Bound- 
ing the Original United States; by B. A. Hinsdale. Ninety-eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Wide Awake for October contains a long story by the late Helen Jackson 
(“ H. H.” and *“‘ Saxe Holm,”) entitled “‘ Popsy’s Table Cloths;” a companion 
story, “ Popsy’s Grand gy > Oe will followin November. There isa de- 
lightful “ Story that Mrs. Hildebrand Told,” with a delightful picture by 
Smedley; a business boy’s story, “ Pete’s Printing Press,” by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells; a funny story entitled ‘The Frying-Pan Bonnet,” by Kate 
Foote. The serials, “The Governor’s Daughter.” by Elbridge 8. ir 
“The Bubbling by Mrs. “A New Departure for 
Girls,” by Margaret Sidney, are all approaching the grand crisis of the last 
installments next month. The frontispiece isa group of three superb ocean 
pictures by W. F. Halsall, the well-known marine painter. The poems in- 
clude two by the young poets, James Berry Bensel and Clinton Scollard. 
Last is the opening of the Fifth Annual Reading Course of the C. Y. F.R.U., 
a brilliant set of serials: ‘‘ Pleasant Authors for Young Folks” (American), 
by Amanda B. Harris; “ My Garden Pets,” by Mary Treat; “‘ Souvenirs of 
My Time” (Foreign), by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont; “ Some Italian Au- 
thors,” by George E. Vincent; “ Ways to do Things,” by various authors; 
“Strange Teas, Dinners, Weddings, and Fetes,” by their guests and givers, 
and “ Search Questions in English Literature,” with prizes for answers, by 
Oscar Fay Adams. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston; $3.00 a year. 


— The October £clectic shows its usual taste in the selection of the attract- 
ive articles fromthe English magazines. The number is an excellent one, 
and among its many able payers a few may be selected for special mention. 
The ——_ paper, by Prof T. Bowdvin Sanderson, discusses the subject of 
* Cholera, its Cause and Cure,” in a very suggestive and instructive manner. 
The importance of the subject at this dene hardly needs to be emphasized. 
* Aristocracy in America,” by Matthew Trumbull. furnishes a capital social 
study, and presents facts, the truth of which Americans will quickly recog- 
nize. R.C. Machray discourses on “ The Riel Rebellion in Northwest Can- 
ada,” and presents some fresh aspects of the question. Other articles of in- 
terest are a posthumous paper by Charles Lamb, and a brief discussion of 
“ Death and Afterwards,” by Edwin Arnold. Two capital scientific papers 
are “ Fossil Food” and“ The Birth of Mountains.” There are other papers 
of interest, essays, stories, poems, etc.; and the whole number may, we re- 
= be —— as an excellent magazine. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 

ond Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Sanitarian for Goptomber is now ready, and contains the following 
timely articles: “ Rules for the Hygienic Treatment of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption,” by Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., LL.D., F. R. 8.; “ Diet in 
Relation to Age and Activity,” by Sir Henry Thompson; “ The Necessity of 
Pure Bovine Virus.” by W. Thornton Parker, M.D., U. S. Marine Hospital 
Service; “ The Malaria of the Tre Fontane,” by C. Tommasi-Crudeli, p1o- 
fessor in the Royal University of Rome: “Cholera Reminiscences of the 
Past, and Lessons for the Present,” by W. H. Watkins, M.D., sanitary director 
of the Auxiliary Sanitary Association, New Orleans; ‘ Origin of Cholera iv 
Toulon in 1884,” by Dr .Paine; ‘‘ Rags: a National and International Danger,” 
by Ruijsch, of the Hague; “ Railway Sanitation: Description of the Mis- 
souri Pacifie System; ” “* Life Insurance,” by David N. Holway. 


— The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for October is a bright and instruct- 
ive number: price $1.00 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. This is the first 
number of Vol. 2. It has articles of special adaptat on to the young, among 
which are, “ Pleasant Authors for Young Folks,” Amanda B. Harris,— Was): 
ington Irving, with portrait; “My Garden Pets: The Orb-Weavers,” by 
Mary Treat; “Souvenirs of my Time,” by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont; 
“Some Italian Authors and their Work,” by George E. Vincent; “ Search- 
questions in — Literature,” by Oscar Fay Adams; C. Y. F. R. U. Depart- 
ment, by Superintendents C. Y. F. h. U. 


.— Gen, Horace Porter contributes an anecdotal paper on “Lincoln and 
Grant” in the October Century. From personal knowledge he describes the 
official relations of the two men, and their private intercourse, and relates 
many new stories. Inthe same number is a paper by Gen. Adam Badeau 
on “ he Last are of Gen. Grant,” an authentic account of the last year 
of Gen. Grant’s life, eg | his literary work, ete. A number of portraits 
and illustrations accompany it. 


— Treasure-Trove, the bright young ple’s monthly, has united with the 
Pupil’s Companion, and will in future be known as Treasure-Trove and Pupil’s 
Companion. Although popular in character, it has had special success in 
schools as a supplementary reader, and as an aid in school studies. The 
magazine is abundantly illustrated, and has 36 large ges, including hand- 
some cover. The price is one dollar a year. E. L. Kellogy & Co., New York. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine tor October contains an article by Mrs. Admiral 
Dahl ren. It is the ginning of a new novel, entitled “ Light and Shadows 
ofa Life.” It is pronounced by all who have read the manuscript to be the 
mee motbage piece of literary work she has yet accomplished, and which 
promises to materially add to her reputation as a writer of fiction. 


—~ The Roanoke Collegian is an interesting sixteen-page magazine, devote 
to the interests of Roanoke College, Salem Va. It reflects much credit upon 
the college, and exhibits good management and high scholarship on the part 
of the undergraduate as well as the graduate managers. 


MAGAZINES EECEIVED. 
Wide Awake for October; te ; 25 . Boston: 
my bay rms, $3.00 a year; 25 centsa number. I 
St. Nicholas for October; terms, #3.00 : ber. New 
York: The Century Company. ety of 
Van Nostrand's Engineering Magazine for Octover; terms $5.00 a year; 50 
conte member. New York: D. Van Nostrand. be 
Eclectic Magazine for October; number 
New York: E. R. Pelton, 
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WHITTIER REUNION AT HAVERHILL. 


‘The Whittier reunion of the class of 1827, of the old Haverhill 
ny, was held, Sept. 10, at the rectory of St. John the Evan- 


cad . - 
orliet, Rey. Charles Wingate resident pastor. Clarence C. Kelly, 
e incipal of the Haverhill high school, presided. The exercises 
ai as follows: Class reunion from 2.00 to 4.00 o’clock ; an orig- 


m entitled, 1827 Reunion, 1885,’’ written for the occasion 
by Mr. Whittier, was read by Mrs. Woodman, cousin of the poet ; 
Dr. John Crowell of this city read **My Psalm,”’ by Whittier ; 
E. T. Ingalls of this city an original poem; Mrs. Julia Houston 
West sang ‘* Auld Lang Syne,”’ in whieh the company joined. The 
following ode was sung at the opening of the academy, June 31, 
It was written by Whittier, then a member Of the school : 


Hail, Star of Seience! come forth in thy splendor ; 
Illume these walls, let them evermore be 
A shrine where thy vot’ ries their loving offering may tender ; 
Hallowed by genius, and sacred to thee. 
Warmed by thy genial glow, 
Here let thy laurels grow 
Greenly for those who rejoice at thy name ; 
Here let thy spirit rest, 
Thrilling thy ardent breast, 
Rousing the soul with thy promise of fame. 
Companion of freedom ; the light of thy story, 
Wherever her voice at thine altar is known ; 
Then shall no cloud of oppression come o’er thee, 
No envious tyrant thy splendor disown ; 
Sons of the proud and free 
Joyous shall cherish thee 
Long as their banners in triumph shall wave ; 
And from its peerless height 
Ne’er shall thy orb of light 
Sink but to set upon Liberty’s grave. 
Smile thou upon us, on hearts that have never 
Bow’'d down ‘neath oppression’s unhallowed control ; 
Spirit of Science, Oh! crown our endeavor ; 
Here shed thy beams on the night of the soul. 
Then shall thy sons entwine 
Here for thy sacred shrine 
Wreaths that shall flourish through ages to come. 
Bright in thy temple seen, 
Rob’d in immortal green, 
Fadeless memorials of genius shall bloom. 


The poem by Whittier, written for the occasion, will be found in 
another column. Letters were read from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Charles West, Mrs. Harriet Pitman, Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Hazen 
Hazeltine, Susan Wingate Waldron, Abby Coffin Hill, and others, 
expressing regret at not being able to be present. A reception of 
citizens was held from 4.00 to 5.00 o’clock Among those who 
called to pay their -< were Mayor J. H. Sheldon, Hon. J. B. 
Swett, and others. r. Whittier arrived in the early morning and 
spent the day at the rectory. At the close of the ceremonies he 
visited the old academy, and then took the early evening train for 
home. The floral display was very elegant, and the occasion was 
one of rare interest to the large number of guests who called to pay 
their respects to the honored poet. The following letter was sent 
by Miss Arethusa Hall, of Northampton, the first preceptress of 
the academy, now over eighty years old. 

NOhTHAMPTON, MAss., Sept. 3, 188d. 

Rev. Mr. Wingate,—Dear Sir: Il have your cireular inviting me 
to meet Mr. Whittier at a reunion of his schoolmates at Haverhill 
Academy. It would give me great pleasure, not only to meet one 
of the most distinguished of our American poets, whom I sometimes 
for the moment assume the honor of calling one of my pupils, but 
also to see again his young lady schoolmates, who were directly 
under my care and instruction. I remember Mr. Whittier well as 
he was then, having enjoyed few opportunities for academic culture, 
and whom Mr. Duncan introduced to my attention as ‘a youn 
man who, at the shoemaker’s bench, often hammered out fine verses. 
I recollect the assiduity with whieh he was reported to study, and I 
have vividly pictured in my memory his appearance at a public ex- 
amination in quite an embarrassed attitude, undergoing the well- 
sustained ordeal. From that time I followed his literary career 
with interest imbued, as it was, with the noblest principles of hu- 
manity, no less than with the deepest poetic feeling. Only a few 
days since I re-read with intense delight, summer though it was, his 
Snow-Bound, picturing in many points my own early experiences. 

| regret very much that I do not see the probability of my being 
present at the proposed reunion. Failing in this, you will please 
present my highest appreciation and regard to Mr. Whittier, and 
my kind wishes to any of my old pupils who may be at the gather- 
ing. Respectfully yours, 

ARETHUSA HALL. 


The following was received from the distinguished t’s old- 
time friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
BEVERLY FARMS, Sept. 7, 1885. 
My Dear Sir: I thank you for treating me as if | was an old 
schoolmate of our dear friend Whittier. I was at Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover during the years 1824 and 1825, or a large part of 
them, and from 1825 to 1829 a member of Harvard University. 
The class of 29 has a bright record; but how much brighter it 
would have been if we could have read upon the triennial and quin- 
uennial catalogues: Johannes Greenleaf Whittier, A.B., A.M., 
L.D., ete. But what, after all, can all the degrees of all the 
colleges do for him whose soul has been kindled by that “‘ Ae spark 
of nature’s fire,’ which Burns caught from her torch on the banks 
of Ayr, and Whittier among the mists that rise from the Merrimac. 
I need not say how much I should enjoy the meeting if I could be 
present, and how much I regret that I cannot have that great pleas- 
ure. With kindest regards to my dear and admirable friend 
Whittier, I am, very truly yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Poor. rom the Wellesley Courant we gather that the graduates of 
t institution have very little difficulty in securing good positions 
as teachers, while an elect few occasionally drop off into matri- 
mony. A list is given of more than seventy-five names ‘‘ who have 
pes upon new positions this month,’’ which are scattered through 
Wenty-two states and foreign countries. The list of marriages re- 
— for the month number only nine in as many States. Surely 
ellesley is fulfilling its destiny with rare ability and success. 


tn ae Ir. Edwin D. Mead will lecture only in New England dur- 
i. "4 * coming season. He will repeat his courses upon ‘‘America 
American Poets,” **'The Pilgrim Fathers,” and ‘‘ Emer- 
mn ; and will give the following single lectures: ‘‘ Carlyle and 
-bmerson the American,” ‘‘ Whittier’s Poetry of 
E Lowell’s Poetry of America,’’ ‘‘ Puritanism,” New 
sand in England,” ‘Our Debt to Holland,” ‘The British 


hs Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise, or the Gospel of Toler- 


Mr. Mead’s address is 73 Pinckney street, Boston. 


— An important decision as to Cornell scholarships has just been 
rendered by Judge Martin. At the recent examination awards 
were made by the commissioners to Frank Knapp and Arthur Cur- 
tiss, the scholarship of both being pronounced superior to that of 
Mary E. Wright and Mary Lawrence, the only other candidates. 
But Miss Wright applied for a mandamus to compel the issuing of 
a certificate to her, on the ground that neither Knapp nor Curtiss 
were scholars in any academy or public school in the county. It 
was conceded that both had been scholars in the county in past 
years, but Knapp was afterward a student in the Cortland Normal, 
and a teacher, and Curtiss had not been a scholar since 1878. The 
application was granted, Judge Martin holding that the law was 
meant to apply only to scholars in actual attendance at the public 
schools of the county, or just graduated at the last commencement. 
Miss Wright had graduated at the Ithaca High School in June, 
1885, and therefore gets the appointment. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 

Overpressure in London Schools. —The report of the School 
Board Committee on this subject contains the following noteworthy 
points : 

(a) The inquiry has not disclosed the systematic and universal 
overpressure of large numbers of children in the Board schools de- 
seribed in Dr. Crichton-Browne’s report, but on the contrary, it has 
shown that, notwithstanding frequent ill-feeding and bad homes, 
they are gaining physical, moral, and intellectual benefit from 
attending school. 

(6) That the inquiry has disclosed overpressure of some children, 
but that this overpressure is confined to a comparatively small 
number. 

(c) That such overpressure as exists is not a necessary consequence 
of the school system, but is due, partly to the action of the parents 
who press their children with a view of getting them released from 
attendance as soon as possible; partly to the sickly and under-fed 
condition of some children; partly to the wretched state of some of 
their homes; partly to irregularity of attendance, and, in some in- 
stances, to unintelligent and unsympathetic methods of teaching. 

Among the means recommended to remedy these defects are : 
1, Provide penny dinners for elementary school children. 2. Pre- 
pare for the teachers a statement of the admonitory symptoms of 
diseases. 3. Physical exercise and games. 4. No home lessons ex- 
cept where home circumstances are entirely favorable, and parents 
give encouragement. 5. Drawing to be made optional for girls. 
— School Board Chronicle. 

Class Voyages.— The pupil-teachers of the higher classes of 
French normal schools sometimes arrange class-voyages during 
vacation for purposes of instruction and pleasure. The railroads 
grant a reduction of fifty per cent. The plan of the voyage is laid 
out beforehand by pupils and teachers jointly, and the school- 
library and its works on history, art, literature, geography, ete., 
are resorted to, to study the places which are to be visited 
by the tourists. This is the excellent advice which one of 
the leading teachers of one of these schools gives in regard to such 
voyages: ‘‘ Thus prepared, begin your journey with confidence, 
and trust for further information to men, things, and yourself. 
Beware of distractions; in traveling, that is only another name for 
laziness. ‘To see, observe, note down,— that is the task of the con- 
scientious traveler. As regards the methods of observation, there are 
as many as there are minds. . . But above all things be indefatig- 
able in asking questions. Ask the driver of the hack in which you 
ride; ask the priest who shows you the way; the man who repairs 
your shoes or your cane; the store-keeper in his store; the farmer 
in his vineyard ; anybody, except your guide, except the one who 
carries medal or license, for he is the enemy.’’—Revue Pédagogique. 

Ruskin on Aspiration.— Dr. Crichton-Browne in his report on 
overpressure, quotes with the most matter-of-course approval this 
sentence from ta Ruskin : ‘‘ To provoke a boy, whatever he is, 
to want to be something better, and wherever he was born, to think 
it a disgrace to die in the same place, is the most entirely and di- 
rectly diabolic of all the countless stupidities into which the British 
nation has been of late betrayed by its avarice and irreligion.”’ 

To which the School Board Chronicle remarks: ‘* It is the fashion 
in certain quarters to treat Ruskin’s sayings as oracles. Ruskin 
writes beautiful English, and into that beautiful English he puts a 
greater amount of utter nonsense, inflated with almost fanatic ego- 
tism, than any other English author of note is guilty of writing. It 
would be hard to put into so many words a greater amount of fool- 
ish and pernicious stuff than is contained in that sentence.” 

Wickersham in Spanish.—In one of the late numbers of the 
Mexican edueational monthly, Revista de la Asocacion de Maestros, 
we meet with old friends in a new Spanish dress: Translations of 
Wickersham’s School Economy (new edition),— ‘‘ Economia de las 
Escuelas, por James Pyle Wickersham, traducida por Clodomiro 
Quiroga,” (how stately that sounds in Spanish !),— and of She/don’s 
Object Lessons, are reviewed therein. Of Mr. W.’s book the re- 
viewer says: ‘‘ There are few books among the many published on 
education that contain on a relatively as small number of pages a 
greater amount of practical knowledge.”’ 

Mottoes for School Boys.— Among the mottoes suggested by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury when distributing prizes to the boys of 
the training-ship Shaftesbury, there are these two: ‘* Know when to 
be silent,’’ and ‘‘ Know what to fear.”’ 

— The London Trades Council have petitioned the School Board 
that a committee of working-men be appointed as managers for 
each evening school. Also, that evening classes should give promi- 
nence ‘to recreative and practical subjects, and enforce attractive 
methods of teaching. 

— A. J. Mundella, late vice-prest. Council of Education, said in 
a recent speech: ‘‘ It is astriking and encouraging fact, that just 
as the attendance at the day schools has increased, the attendance 
at the Sunday-schools has increased in the same ratio.”’ 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


—It is the bad small boy who knows all about the prints of 


wales. 

— ‘*Quarrel,”’ a little school-girl parsed, “‘ is plural.”” Why ?” 
‘* Because,—why, it takes two to make one.”’ 

— Prof : Mention an oxide.’’ Student: Leather.” _ Pro- 
sessor rss Oxide of what ?’’ Student: ‘‘ Oxide of beef.’’ Exit pro- 


fessor. 

— The word ‘‘ pamphlet” 
authoress, Pamphylla, who compi 
thirty-five little books. : 

— The Lewiston Journal reports that a gentleman ring in 
Brunswick, formerly a teacher in the Lewiston schools, started on 
his bridal tour a few days ago, and discovered after the train had 
started that he had bought only one ticket. 


is derived from the name of a Greek 
led a history of the world into 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest, 
School catpiognee, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep Tike JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The principal of the Portsmouth high school is Mr. John 
Pickard, a native of Concord, N. H., a graduate of Dartmouth, 
class of 83, and recently from Ludlow, Vt., where he had charge 
of the academy. His assistants are Miss Mathes, Miss Hooper, an? 
Miss Magraw. Mr. Pickard expresses a desire to see any citizen 
at the school at any time to see what progress is being made. 

— Anna Seavey, for many years assistant teacher in the high 
school at Great Falls, and also an artist of reputation, died in 
Rochester on Monday, Sept. 21. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The annual catalogue of the West Newton English and Clas- 
sical School, under the direction of the Allen Brothers, is very 
creditable to this school. A large number of superior teachers give 
excellent instruction to a select class of pupils. The institution 
deserves all the success it has attained. 

— The Messrs. Allen Brothers, principals of the West Newton 
English and Classical School, propose to open an industrial depart- 
ment in this famous school. ‘They have issued a circular, in which 
they say: ‘‘ From long and varied experience in the management of 
the young, we are convinced that it is well for all boys to have some 
regular employment in manual labor, outside of the school-room. 
For a few this is absolutely essential. Believing this, we contem- 
plate adding an agricultural and industrial branch to our school, 
on the Allen homestead, in Medfield, a short distance from West 
Newton. This is a farm admirably adapted to the purpose intended. 
Its two hundred acres are diversified by woodland and meadow, 
orchard, and pasture-land ; areas for field tillage and garden culture, 
with hill, valley and plain, pond and brook. Here, in addition to 
regular school exercises, ad ges will have the opportnnity of form- 
ing habits of industry, and of learning to do the various kinds 
of work characteristic of New England farm life; of becomi 
acquainted with the domestic animals,—of learning their uses a 
products, and their proper care ; of observing plant life, from seed- 
time to harvest ; of caring for the useful and destroying the noxious 
plants, and of noting the habits of birds, and such wild animals as 
are yet seen in this region.” 

— The school committee of Northampton have decided to 
place text-books on the effect of stimulants and narcotics in the 
hands of the teachers in all the schools below grade No. 1; the 
study to be taught orally except in No. 1, when the books will be 
put into the hands of the po on lg 

— Prof F. 8. Hotaling, professor of the State Normal School at 
St. Cloud, Minn., has been elected principal of the North High 
School at Attleboro, at a salary of $1000 per annum. 

—The principal of the Marblehead high school receives less salary 
than the principal of the grammar school, and the school committee 
refuses to increase it. 

‘ — The town of Quincy has voted to build a $38,000 brick school- 
ouse, 

— Professor Gill takes Professor Parker’s place as vice principal 
of Wilbraham Academy. 

— Mrs. Lydia A. Harris is teaching at the North Bellingham 
school in place of Miss Coolidge, resigned. 

— The scholars in the Center school, Uxbridge, 
larly going down the fire-escapes at the stroke of the 
the most timid find it not so difficult as it appeared. 

— The grammar school in West Upton has commenced with the 
former teacher, Mr. L. B. Grigson, in charge. 

— Mr. Putman W. Taft, of Mendon, has gone to Bristol, R. L, 
to teach school. He taught in the same district for seven years, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

— The State Board of Education will hold a teachers’ institute 
in Mendon next month. The grammar school, under Miss Sarah 
Bennett, commenced this week. The high school, under Mr. Nason 
of Woonsocket, and the Albeeville school under Miss Dora Taft, 
will commence Monday. 

— The high school in Granby opened with 37 pupils, a much 
larger number than attended last year, and enough to somewhat 
overcrowd the room. 

— Professor Lawler of Smith College, Northampton, has returned 
from Europe, and is now at his post of duty. Another handsome 
donation has been made to the college. This time for an astronom- 
ical observatory. <A telescope, with an object-glass larger than 
that in any similar institution in New England, will be provided. 
The glass, one of the most perfect that can be manufactured by 
modern skill, which has been in use at Princeton College, has already 
been obtained. The entering class, which will number about 100, 
will fill all the cottages, including the Stoddard House, and a larger 
number of students than usual will be compelled to find boarding- 
places in private families about the city. 

— The town of Lee has voted $2,000, in addition to the $2,500 
heretofore appropriated, for the new schoolhouse and site. 

— Virgil B. Wells has taken the principalship of the high schooi 
at Essex Falls. 

— The town of Stockbridge has caused the high-school building 
to be put into excellent condition for the four graded schools taught 
there. During the summer recess the building was thoroughly ren. 
ovated and a steam-heating apparatus put in. It is of a capacity 
sufficient to warm the four departments. 

— The Housatonic schools are closed for a fortnight on account of 
a case of scarlet fever near the school-house. The rooms in the 
Curtisville high-school house have been thoroughly refitted with 
desks, etc., and are to be heated with steam. ‘The new teachers 
are Miss Brewer of Grinnell, Ia., and Miss Winchell of Boston. 

Amherst College. —Mountain day has been set for Thursday, Oct. 1. 
Sidney Dickinson, a graduate of Amherst, has been secured by the 
president to give a series of eight lectures on art to the students this 
year. Edward A. Rand, who was secured by the faculty for this 
year as instructor in political eeonomy, has been called to Australia 
on business. Prof. J. B. Clark, of Northampton, will teach the 
seniors political economy. Dr. Hitchcock has a printed list, sum- 
marizing the statistics taken in his department, which he has dis- 
tributed to the different classes. This summary was made in August, 
and gives the mean of results obtained from 601 students in college, 
between the ages of 16 and 25, the largest number being 150 of 
those 18 years of age. Fifty-two measurements have been taken, 
and the results show a steady increase of physical dedelopment from 
the youngest toward the oldest. This is an evidence of the advan- 
tage of the system pursued at this college, for of the three classes 
of statistics taken in college, those just before the student leaves 
testify almost universally that he has gained in strength. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— The C. L. 8. C. is an organization of marked merit in this 
state. Nearly every town has its ‘‘Circle.’”’ Friday, Sept. id, 
there was a grand reunion of the circles of the state at the Cranston- 
street Baptist church, Providence, | and evening; Mr. H. H. 
Pepper, president. Dr. Bixby offe prayer, after which Mrs. 
Bixby gave an address on ‘‘ Temperance in all Things.”’ Mrs. 8, 
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M. Everett read an essay on ‘‘ The Boyhood of our Great American 
Statesmen.”’ The principal address of the evening session was 
iven by Prof. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, on ** The 
lace of Rome in History.’ This was preceded by a reading by 
Mrs. Porter. ~ 

— Wm. S. Liseomb, A.M., a graduate of Brown, for some years 
a teacher in Mowry & Goff’s school, and lately in the Providence 
high school, a gentleman of literary taste and exceptional scholar- 
ship, has been appointed an instructor in Brown University. 

— The public school in Apponaug commenced the 7th inst. 
The two departments register one hundred pupils. The first room 
is taught by Mr. J. Q. Adams, of West Natick ; thesecond by Mrs. 
Hattie Carpenter, of this village. The new public library will be 
opened Oct. 1, with Mr. Bissell, librarian, for the first month. 

— The salary of Mr. Henry Harrub, principal of a grammar school 
at Pawtucket, has been raised to $1,100, Mr, Elmer Case has been 
elected sub-master in the high school. 

— Miss Josephine Almy, a teacher in Tiverton, has been elected 
to a position in a grammar school in New Bedford. 

— Miss Mary Livesey, a former teacher at Woodlawn, was 
married recently to Mr. M. F. Perry, of Pawtucket. 

— Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, after spending his summer va- 
cation in Europe, has resumed his work with renewed vigor of mind 
and body. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association,—Supt. M. 8. 
Crosby, Waterbury, president,—will hold its annual meeting in the 
new high-school building, Hartford, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Oct. 29, 30, and 31. A large and enthusiastic meeting 


is expected. 

— The freshman class entering Yale is the largest on record, 160 
entering the academic and %) the scientific department. This is a 
great surprise, as it was thought that Harvard, by dropping Greek 
as a required study, would profit at the expense of Yale, which 
retains it. 

— In 1882 the four school districts of the town of Stratford were 
consolidated, and an elegant, commodious, and convenient school- 
building has lately been finished for the use of a graded school, of 
which Mr. Wilfred M. Peck is principal. The building was dedi- 
cated on Saturday, Sept. 12th, with appropriate and interesting 
exercises. There was excellent singing by a select chorus choir, 
and addresses were made by Rev. Joel Ives, R. H. Russell, Esq., 
Secretary Hine of the State Board of Education, Principal Carroll 
of the State Normal School, Superintendent Harrington, and Prin- 
cipals Bartley and Simonds of Bridgeport, Principal Hurd of New 

aven, and Rey. B. E. Warner and Principal Peck of Stratford. 
The school starts with large numbers and under favorable auspices. 

— E. H. Sneath, who is a graduate of a Pennsylvania college, is 
to succeed Frank S. Hoffman as instructor of mental philosophy at 
Wesleyan, Mr. Hoffman having accepted a professorship in Dee 
College. Mr. Sneath has been studying theology and philosophy 
at Yale during the last four years. 

— Yale has three new college buildings in process of construc- 
tion, a new dormitory, the Y. M. C. A. building, and the scientific 
department's new society hall. All departments of the college 
resume sessions Sept. 24th 

— The State Convention will be held in Hartford on Oct. 29-31. 
President Crosby announces that he has secured for the opening 
night Professor Bickmore of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. He will deliver the same illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Coral 
Islands ’’ which was received with so much favor at the recent Na- 
tional Convention at Saratoga. 

— Yale College opens with very full entering classes. It is a 
noticeable fact that the scientific department steadily gains in 
numbers, and bids fair to rival the classsical department. Its 
equipment and corps of instructors are such as to give it great 

rominence, and almost the first rank in the country. Professor 
rush is now in Europe and will remain for a few months. Pro- 
fessor Richards is also absent, and his place is filled by Professor 


Phillips. 

—_ Bestener Clapp, formerly of the Eaton school in New Haven, 
has just returned from a year’s study in Europe, and resumes his 
position as professor of Greek in Illinois College. 

— Wesleyan University, in spite of some financial reverses, con- 
tinues to be well patronized, and opens with a good attendance. 
Prof. Van Vechter is at his post again, after having charge for a 
year of the classical school in Athens. 

— Professor Keep, author of several classical works, and for- 
merly of Williston Seminary, has been appointed principal of the 
Norwich Free Academy. 

— The annual school report for New Haven estimates the pres- 
ent population of the city as 76,000. Over 14,000 children were in 
attendance last year in 2°30 different rooms. A new school-house 
is needed in the Winchester district, and its erection, at a cost of 
$25,000, was authorized at the recent annual meeting. The report 
discusses the subjects of supplementary reading, language, music, 
drawing, and manual training. It contains, also, several pages of 
** Helps for Teachers,’’ in the form of outlines of work in common 
school studies, prepared by the request of Superintendent Dutton. 


CALIFORNIA.—Following the example of the college alumn of 
the East, who organized an association which has had such a de- 
lightful and successful career during the past three years, the young 
lady graduates of college upon the Pacific coast have now organized 
a similar association. A preliminary meeting was held in Miss 
West's school in San Franciseo, Aug. 20. There were present 
graduates of Ann Arbor, Cornell, Vassar, and Berkeley. The 
meeting was called to order by Miss Hamlin of Ann Arbor, and 
Miss Jackson of Cornell took the chair. Miss Hamlin explained 
the purpose of the meeting, the objects of the eastern association,— 
namely, to encourage special lines of graduate study, to keep up 
intellectual interests, and promote fellow-feeling and cooperation 
among educated women from different institutions, and the results 
already accomplished, which have been chiefly in the lines of re- 
search in local history, sanitary science, physical training of women, 
and health statisties in women’s coéducational colleges. So valu- 
able have been the statistics gathered on this last point that the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics have requested the use of them, 
and when fully compiled they will materially modify the ypular 
impression on the subject, It was found that there are in the state 
some fifty alumn# of Berkeley, and fifteen to twenty, so far as 
heard from, of Ann Arbor, Vassar, Cornell, Oberlin, and Welles- 
ley. A temporary organization was made, to be called ** The Pa- 
cifie Association of Collegiate Alumnae,’’ and a committee in part 
appointed, to consist of one member from each college represented, 
with two additional members from Berkeley to arrange for per- 
manent organization, and to find out and communicate with each 
of the graduates of her own college on this coast. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoOLORADO.—The executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association met at the office of the Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Sept. 12. Denver was selected as the place for holding the next 
association ; time of meeting, Dee. 20, 30, and 31, commencing 
Dec. 29, at 2.00 o’clock p. m. It was agreed that the High School 
and College Department use the afternoon of the 50th, and that 
the committee of that section prepare a program for the same in 
time to publish with the general program of the association. By 
resolution of the last association, it was agreed to organize at our 
next meeting a rural school section, wherein topics pertaining to 
country and village schools might be suitably discussed. The ex- 
ecutive committee will not forget this feature. The resolution 
originated with Supt. Gove, whose comprehensive mind views all 
phases of Colorado school work. The committee meets again on 
Oct. 3, when the complete program will be announced. 

The Tribune-Republican says: ** The Teachers’ Association held 
in Elbert Co., Sept. 10 and 11, was very successful. About thirty 
members were enrolled, and some important work done. Mr. Cor- 
nell, supt. of public instruction, was present throughout the entire 
session and aided in the work. This is the first association ever 
held in Elbert Co., but, judging from the enthusiasm of the teach- 
ers, it will not be the last. A permanent organization was effected, 
and the teachers propose to hold one annually, if not oftener. 
County Supt. Stid deserves credit for leading off in this matter 
and working faithfully for its success. The new professor in 
physics at the State University is W. J. Waggoner. 


GrorGIA.—Miss A. Adele Holmes has been appointed assistant 
principal of the Beach Institute at Savannah, Ga., and will have 
special charge of the normal department. 

InDIANA.—Mrs. Eudora Hailmann has established a training 
school for kindergartners at La Porte. If such a school can suc- 
ceed in our state, it certainly will under her management. Prof. 
J. M. Coulter, of Wabash College, one of the best scientists in the 
west, was elected chairman of the Botanical Club at the recent 
meeting of the National Scientifie Association. Hendricks Co. 
organized a reading circle of nearly one hundred members at the 
close of the institute. Ex-Co. Supt. Axtell, of Monroe, has 
charge of the Washington high school. C. W. Egner, of War- 
saw, succeeds Mr. Aley in the Spencer high school. Supt. Study, 
of Richmond, has issued a most excellent and thorough report of 
his work for the past year. Ex-Co. Supt. Mushlitz, of Clinton, 
will serve as principal of one of the ward buildings at Evansville 
for the coming year. J. B. Roberts, formerly principal of the 
Indianapolis high school, is now a member of its faculty. Leigh 
Hunt, formerly of this state, is now at the head of the Lowa Agri- 
cultural College. Homer Charles and George H. Caraway, both 
of this state, have been elected to responsible positions in Kansas. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The friends of THE JOURNAL will add to its in- 
terest, and confer a favor on the editor of this department, if they 
will send him marked copies of papers containing any item of 
of Kansas educational intelligence. The outlook for the next 
state association is very promising indeed. ‘The program makes a 
neat little pamphlet, and it was fortunately issued early enough to 
be distributed among the summer institutes. Topeka will undoubt- 
edly entertain a large assembly next holiday,—just practicing for 
the National Association, you see. The state board have thus 
far issued, for county examination, three sets of questions, under 


| ss new law, which provides for uniform questions. We have 
heard nobody complain that the questions were too easy, nor the 
work required was too short. There have, however, been not a 
few suggestions on other points, as might well have been expected. 
Paola no longer contains a private normal school. During the 
time of his stay there, Professor Wherrell sent out many good 
teachers, and our profession loses an able man by his retirement. 
——The three new men added to the faculty of the State Norma] 
school give excellent satisfaction. Professor Bailey comes from 
New England, Professor Kelly from Indiana, and Professor Dins- 
more is a Kansas.man who has spent the past few years in study at 
Johns Hopkins, teaching in Pennsylvania and other work away 
from home. . 
Professor Storey, of this state, goes to take charge of the schools 
at Ouray, Col., and Kansas loses a veteran.——Our state reading 
circle is making good te for an organization formed entirely 
by correspondence. We predict that it will receive a great boom at 
next winter’s state association. The summer institutes of Kan- 
sas seem to the writer a very effective means of helping the teach- 
ers and the schools. A session of four weeks’ length affords time 
to follow a more elaborate course of work than any hurried lecture 
or examination program of a week can cover. The law requir- 
ing that all teachers be prepared to teach the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics has given rise toa great demand for books prepared on 
that subject. The latest one is written by Professor Dinsmore, of 
the State Normal, and is well adapted for use in the common 
Professors Cowgill and Olin are the new members of the 
faculty at the State Agricultural College. All the Kansas state 
schools are in a prosperous condition. Topeka apene this year 
with 61 teachers. During the summer two new school buildings 
have been erected, and fourteen well-lighted, heated, and ventil- 
ated rooms have been added to those previously in use, 


schools. 


MicuiG ANn.—Prof. M. W. Harrington, of the chair of astron- 
omy, Michigan University, who has been given a year’s leave of 
absence for his health, has accepted temporarily the chair of phys- 
ies left vacant by Prof. C. K. Wead’s resignation. The instructor- 
ship in biology, worth $900, provided for in the last meeting of the 
board, was filled by the appointment of Howard Ayers, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., whose attainments at biology at Harvard and in 
Europe have made him well known among biologists. He studied 
at the university for three years. J.C. Knowlton, ex-postmaster 
here, was appointed assistant professor of law in the law depart- 
ment. He will give only a portion of his time to the work, supple- 
menting the regular courses of lectures and filling in what has been 
lacking heretofore. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MinNESOTA.—The Winona Normal School Alumni Association 
held a large and very pleasant meeting at Normal Hall, Winona, 
Aug. 24. Addresses were made by Professor Phelps, General 
Berry, C. A. Morey, Esq., Professor Shepard, and others. More 
than one hundred graduates were present. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Prest.—W. A. Cunningham; Cor, Sec.—Irwin 
Shepard; Kec, Sec.—W. T. Valentine; Treas.—Professor Kirk, 
The Political Science Club of Minneapolis will hold monthly 
meetings the present season. Professor Folwell is a member. 
——tThe St. Eioud normal school has opened with 184 pupils 
in the normal department,—an increase of 47 over last year.—— 
Luverne will at once erect a $6,000 school-house. The normal 
schools at Winona and Mankato have each enrolled more pupils 
than ever before. The increase in the Red Wing city ubenle, 
the first two weeks, is 77. The state institute at Red Wing was 
pronounced a grand success by all. The attendance was large and 
the interest excellent. 


Between forty and fifty teachers have been added to the force in 
St. Paul. Of this number fifteen are graduates of the training school. 
Mr. C. D. Welch, a graduate of Williams, and last year in 
charge of the Farmington schools, has been appointed to assist in lan- 
guage and mathematics in the high school- Miss Cora Blodgett, 
who last year taught literature in the Stillwater high school, now 
occupies the same position in St. Paul. Mr. V. W. Lothrop, for- 
merly of Willmar, will take charge of the new Douglass school. 

Ovening schools will be opened Oct. 5, in four school buildings. 
Macalister College, the new Presbyterian institution for young 
men, was formally opened on the 15th inst. It is located in a sub- 
urban park in the corporate limits of St. Paul, and its board of 
trustees is composed of prominent citizens of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. It has a faculty of six professors, under the presidency of 
Rev. Dr. Thomas A. McCurdy. Ss. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 
' New York.—Union College opens auspiciously. The faculty 
has been enlarged and strengthened, and over thirty new men have 
assed entrance into the freshman class. Prof. T. W. Wright, of 
vehigh, takes the chair of physics made vacant by the resignation 
of Professor Chaplan, who has a professorship at Harvard. The 
late Professor Hawley’s chair is filled by Professor Hoffman, late 
of Wesleyan University. Prof. James R. Truax, an alumnus of 
Union, is the new adjunct professor of rhetoric and English liter- 
ature, and Prof. Henry F. DePuy is now adjunct professor of 
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mathematics. Tutor Waddell assists Professor Staley at the head 

f the engineering department. Everybody speaks of the adminis- 
: Landon in most commendatory terms. A move- 
ment amon the alumni favors the choice of ex-Lieut. Governor 
Stewart L. Woodford for president of the college. 

\t a recent term of the Supreme Court, held at Delhi, Judge 
. ded that the money held by the bank at Shenevus, at 
the time of its failure, belonging to the school district, could not 
become a part of the bank assets, but was a trust fund, and ordered 
the assignee to pay over the amount ($466) to the district. 
Hartwick Seminary reached its three-score years and ten several 
years ago, but shows no signs of abating vigor yet. She has just 
opened with a class that gives promise of a year of unusual pros- 

rity —Wm. H. Doty, arecent graduate of the Albany Business 
College, has taken charge of the commercial classes of the Fort 

Judge O'Gorman has granted a writ of certiorari to review the 
action of the Board of Education of the city of New York in dis- 
missing Miss Rachel 8. Gorlitz from her place as teacher in school 
No. 25. Miss Gorlitz has been a teacher twenty-two years. Last 
January she received word from the Board of Education that she 
would have to submit to a re-examination by order of the trustees. 
She remonstrated, and set up that, as she had a permanent license 
to teach, the trustees had no authority to compel her to submit to 
an examination. She declined to be examined, and, on June 3, 
received a notification that she had been removed on account of in- 
subordination. Miss Gorlitz avers that her removal without a trial 
was without authority of law, and she asks that the action of the 
board be reviewed. 

The people of Warrensburg have voted to have a union school. 
——\V. R. Willcox, late a student in Rochester University, suc- 
ceeds Professor Stillwell as principal of the Rockland Academy. 
—Rev. A. C. George, D.D., formerly a regent of the University 
of the state, died at Englewood, Mll., Aug. 7, aged 61. The 
‘old log school-house’’ has not entirely disappeared from this 
state. There are still 70 in actual use. Forty years ago there were 
700.——The woman suffragists of this state intend to make a test 
of the general laws, which will eall for a judicial determination of 
the qualifications of women to vote at district school meetings. It 
will take the form of an appeal from recent rulings of State Supt. 
Ruggles. 

Hemilton College opens with about two hundred students. The 
freshman class numbers 50, and is, according to the report of the 
professors, an uncommonly well prepared class, but few conditions 
having been given on any subject. Professor Frink having re- 
signed the chair of rhetoric to accept a similar position at Amherst, 
his work for the first half of the present term has been divided 
among the rest of the faculty. There are several candidates for 
Professor Frink’s vacant chair, but it seems probable that the 
choice will fall upon the Rev. John R. Lewis, of the class of ’60. 

Principal Griffin of Delaware Academy has gone to Cornell as 
instructor in modern languages. W. 1). Graves, of Bainbridge, 
sueceeds Principal Griffin in the academy. Prof. Isaac B. 
Poucher, teacher of mathematics in the Oswego normal school, 
“figured out’’ that the office of collector of the port at $6,000 a 
year was better than $1,500 in the school, and he has, accordingly, 
accepted the former. The veteran, J. W. Bulkley, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Brooklyn schools, has been retired as superan- 


tration of Ju 


Murray deei 


nuated. And this reminds us that, at a recent meeting of the Syr- 
acuse board of education, four teachers were dropped because 
** increasing age had impaired their usefulness.”’ 

_ The Middleburgh union school, under the principalship of R. 8. 
Keyser, A.M., Ph.D., is to add a new feature in the formation of 
a teacher’s class for the winter term. The abolition of the old-' 
fashioned recess is rapidly making progress in this state. Superin- | 
tendent Beattie puts it very correctly when he says, ‘‘ We have no 
desire to resume the practice of recess. Practically the question 
is settled for the large towns, but theoretically it is still a question 
of discussion by learned nabobs who do not teach.”’ 

Miss Cleveland, sister of the President, takes a lively interest in 
primary education. After a recent visit toa New York City kin- 
dergarten for little Italians, she wrote, ‘‘ Every fashionable woman 
and every other woman in your great city ”’ should see the school, as 
there is ‘‘ so much to learn ‘from those wonderfyvl, utterly neglected, 
beautifial, clever, dreadful, dirty little things.” 

In the election for school commissioners at Binghampton, this 
month, the women generally voted. This had the effect of bringing 
out a very large male vote, and the total number of votes cast was 
twenty times as large as usual. Many young ladies tried to vote 
who were neither mothers nor tax-payers, and their ballots were 
rejected. The scenes at the polls where women were electioneering 
were novel, The ladies generally voted for the successful candi- 
dates. The world moves. The normal school at Potsdam opened 
last Wednesday with a large attendance. The building has been 
thoroughly overhauled under the direction of Principal Cook, and 


WIsconsin.—The fall institute season closes Oct. 9. Of the 50 
institutes provided for, 28 have been held two weeks ; the remainder, 
one. The subject of physiology and hygiene is receiving attention 
this year, according to the program sent out by the State Institute 
Committee. The law passed at the last session of the Legislature 
on this subject is being interpreted to require, not simply so much 
of physiology and hygiene as is necessary to bring out the effects of 
** stimulants and narcotics,’’ but the branch as a whole, and for its 
general utility, special attention being given to those hygienic con- 
clusions that involve the two topics mentioned. The institutes are 
being utilized this fall to effect the organization of the teachers’ 
reading circle throughout the state. 

The State University has enrolled thus far this term about 130 
new students in the academic and technical departments, 33 in the 

harmaceutical, and 32 in the law school. Professor Trelease, who 
eft the chair of botany to take charge of the Shaw Botanical Gar- 
den at Washington University, is succeeded by A. B. Seymour, 
former state botanist of Illinois, and for the past few years engaged 
in special investigations at Cambridge, Mass., on the subject of 
fungi, of the literature of which he has made an important and ex- 
haustive index. C. H. J. Douglas, who has gone to Milwaukee to 
take the department of literature and history in the high school of 
that place, is succeeded as instructor in rhetoric and oratory by F. J. 
Turner, of the class of *84. Lieut. G. N. Chase, of the chair of 
military science, returns to his company, and is succeeded by Lieut. 
Guido Lomia. The two student papers have been consolidated. 
The work on the new buildings is progressing rapidly. ‘The vacan- 


everything is in good condition. 


cies caused in the faculty of the law school by the resignations of 


| Postmaster-General Vilas and Professor Bunn have been filled by 


New JERSEY.—Princeton College has a freshman class of 140. | Justice Cassoday of the Supreme Court, R. M. Bashford, ex-Con- 


Two new assistant professors have been added to the faculty during . 
and Henry B. | 


the summer,—William F. Magie, ’79, physics ; 
Fine, 80, mathematics. Each has taken the degree of Ph.D. in 
Germany since graduation.——Mr. Haskell, Bates ’81, recently 
of Weymouth, Mass., has been elected teacher of classics in the 
Jersey City high school, and has entered upon his new duties.—— 
Mr. John B. Walker, at the head of the Dixon Lead Pencil 
Works, is the third president of the Jersey City Board of Educa- 
tion this year. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

Onto.—W. P. Cope, of the Brooklyn schools, has been elected 
principal of the Hamilton high school, which is one of the best in 
the state. The Ohio State University at Columbus is starting 
off this year with increased facilities and greatly increased attend- 
ance.—— Miss Lavina Coppock, an Ohio teacher, has recently been 
elected as teacher in the Mt. Vernon School, Washington, D. C. 
The Coshocton public schools took first premium at the recent 
state fair. Supt. J. M. Yarnell,is bringing the Coshocton schools to 
the front rank. The faculty of Western Reserve Medical College 
decided at a recent meeting to close the door against the admission 
of women.——Prin. Abram Brown, of the Columbus high school, 
is the wide awake editor of the Ohio department of Intelligence. —— 
Mrs. Emma Excell-Lynn has been employed as special teacher of 
musie in the Alliance schools. Charles C. Douglass has entered 
upon his duties as superintendent of the Burton schools.——Town- 
ship supervision is gaining in popular favor as fast as the exper- 
iment is tried. E. F. Moulton is serving his ninth year at Warren. 


gressman B,. W. Jones, and A. L. Sanborn. 

Markham Academy, Milwaukee, the well known fitting school 
for boys, begins this year with a full attendance. Chas. MeLenegan, 
for two years a teacher in Racine College, takes the first assistant’s 
place; and Chas. J. Brigham, valedictorian of the last class at the 
State University, the primary department.——The State Normal 
School at River Falls has begun the year with the largest attend- 
ance ever known at this season.——Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, opens the fall term with a large attendance. Professor Dick- 
inson, brother of Anna Dickinson, succeeds Professor Wheeler in 
the chair of literature and Greek. Washington and Dodge 
county teachers are to reorganize the joint association of last year. 

H. D. MAxson, 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf at Delavan reopened Sept. 
25, instead of the first Wednesday in September, owing to repairs. 
Last year there were 215 pupils in the school, and there will be 
about 30 more this year. ‘There are three departments in the 
school : first, a school in which the English branches are taught ; 
second, shops where printing, cabinet-making, and shoe-making 
are taught; third, the domestic department. 

The state school for dependent children is to be located at Sparta. 


VirGINIA.—The thirty-third session of Roanoke College opened 
on the 16th of September, with a considerable increase over the at- 
tendance last year. ‘The faculty and friends of thé college have 
every reason to be encouraged at the steady gain for six years. 
There are students from fourteen states, Indian Territory, and 


Mexico. 
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De. HuMPaReys’ plan of tuition has been so remod- 
eled as thoroughly to meet the requirements of the recent 
“modern” changes at Harvard ; but he will continue 
to prepare pupils of either sex desirous of winning hon 
ors in Classics and Mathematics at the American and 
Eoglish Colleges, for which souod Greek and Latin 
Composition in Prose and Verse is necessary. 

He would receive into his own family either two boys 
under sixteen, or two girls, to be trained by him for 


two years carefully with this object. As he receives 

only a very few pupils, he requires liberal terms. — 
The next yesrly course will commence on October 
6th, 1885. For Prospectus address 
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series of graphic historical studies, intended to present 
for young readers the stories of the different nations 
that have attained prominence in history. The sub. 
jects of the different volumes will be planned to cover 
connecting as far as possible consecutive epochs or 
periods, so that the set, when completed, will present 
in a comprehensive narrative the chief events in the 
great “STORY OF THE NATIONS.” The stories 
will be printed in large type, andjin handsome 12mo 
form. They will be fully illustrated and furnished with 
maps and indexes. 

1. THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. James A, 
Harrison. 12mo, beautifaily printed and bound. $1 50. 

‘‘A singularly pleasing work, remarkable for sim- 
goed of treatment No dry disquisitions are indulged 

.’—Evening Telegram, N. Y. 

To be immediately followed by THE STORY OF 
ROME, by Arthur Gilman ; THE STORY OF THE 
JEWS, by Prof. James K. Hosmer ; THE STORY OF 
CHALDBEA, by Z. Ragozin; THE STORY OF EGYPT, 
by Prof. Geo. Rawlinson ; THE STORY OF CARTH- 
AGE, by Prof. Alfred Charch; THE STORY OF 
SPAIN, by E. E. and Susan Hale; THE STORY OF 
GERMANY, by 8. Baring-Guoald ; THE STORY OF 
HOLLAND, by t’rof. Thorold Rogers. 


Il. OLD-TIME CLASSICS, Selected and 
Edited by John 8. White, 

1. PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 2 vols. $250. 

2. THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS, 2 vols. 
$2.50. 16mo printed from new type and fully illus- 


trated. 
“ There is nothing better in all secular literature for 
young readers.”’—Jndependent, N. Y, 


III, BEPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. 
Being selections from ‘Prose Masterpieces from the 
Modern Essayists,’ comprising papers by Irving, Lamb, 
DeQuincey, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, and Gladstone, Octavo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


‘A most admirable collection which presents not 
od of thought and characteristic m - 
sion of the several writers,” — Magazine of American 
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Blackwood’s Magazine (N. Y. rep ), 3 00 Treasure ‘Trove, 100 90 
Bibliotheca Sacra, ° 300 285| The Educationist. e 100 90 
British Quarterly review (N Y rep.) 3 00 295)| Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 450 
Chautauqua Young Folk’s Journal, 15 65| Wide Awake, . ‘ 3 00 275 
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Contemporary Review (N. Y. reprint), 450 410} Wisconsin Journalof Education, . 100 90 
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Canada Educational Monthly, AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Educational Journal of Virginia. 100 90 | Advance, Chicago, 250 2 50 
Edinbargh Review (N.Y. reprint), . 300 Christian Register, ° 3 20 265 
“ (Enz. Ed), 400 3 50 | Christian Union, 300 300 
Educational Courant, 100 70| California Teacher, . 150 135 
Folio, The Boston, 160 1 30| Detroit Free Press, 100 95 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, . e ° 200 175| Educational Weekly, . . 200 160 
Household, The Vt, . 110 90| Educational News, 150 130 
Magazine, 400 3 40 | Educational Weekly, Toronto, 200 175 
Homiletic Monthly, . 8 00 275 | Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, . 200 170 
Iotelligence, ° 150 1 35| Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint,) 450 410 
Illinois School Journal, 150 125| Golden Days, . 3 00 265 
Indiana School Journal. 150 130! Golden Rule, . 3 200 175 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, . 3 00 275 Harper's Bezar, 400 3 45 
Joarnal of Chomietey, Boston, 100 90 ‘ Weekly, 400 8 46 
Laws of Life, N Y, 1 50 125 Youn 200 175 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 250 225| Home Journal, N. Y.. 200 175 
Popular Monthly, . 3 00 2 60 Illustrated Christian Weekly, 2 60 2 25 
Pleasant Hours, ° 175 160/Independent, . ° 3 00 215 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 3 00 260/ Literary World, 200 185 
Literary World, 200 1 85/ Littell’s Living Age, . 8 00 8 05 
Macmilian’s Magazine, 3 00 275 | Methodist, 2 20 190 
Magazin History. ‘ ¥. Nation, . ‘ 

Mis:ourl School Journal, 150 “ Observer. 
North American Review, 500 460; “ Weekly Times . 100 95 
Ninteenth Century (N, Y¥. reprint), 450 “  Semi-weekly Times, . 250 235 
No Carolina Teacher, 100 80| N. ¥. School Journal, . 200 175 
Our Little Men and Women. e 90 80 | No. Western Journal of Education, 200 175 
Our Little Ones, e 150 140| Presbyterian, 265 2 35 

ucational thly, . upplemen 
1 Jo . . unday mes, . . 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 500 435 | Watchman, . . . 250 225 
Practical Teacher, e 100 90 | Woman’s Journal, A 250 225 
Quarterly Review (N.Y. reprint), . 3 00 2 95 | Youth’s Companion (new), only 175 150 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
The Luck of the Darrells. - 
Text-book of Hygiene. - 
The Premises of Political Economy. - - - 
Phil Vernon and his School-masters. - - - 
Birchwood. - - - - - - 
Michigan : American Commonweaith Series. - 
Elementary Alge - - - - 
Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land. - 
Due South; or, Cuba Past and Present. - . 
Poetical Works of T. B. Aldrich. : - - - 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. New ed. 7 - - - 
Discourses in America. - - - - - 
Malthus and his Work. - - - - - 
Practical Astronomy. - - - - - - 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. - - 
Life of U. 8. Grant. - 
Impromptu Speaker. - - - - - 
Infants’ Star Speaker. - - - 
Homer’s Iliad. Books L.-IIT. - - - - 
The Sacred Books of the East. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. - - 
Lives of the Gracchi. - - - - - - 
A Social Experiment. - - ° - - 
Hammersmith. - - - - - 
Manual of Topographical Drawing. 
The Money Makers. - - 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elementary Physiology. - 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geography. - - - 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. - - 
Jones’ Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. - - 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic. - - - 


Stewart's Lessons in Elementary Physics. - - 
Lockyer’s Elementory Lessons in Astronomy. . 
A History of English Literature. - - - - 
History of Engiand. :- - 

Outlines of General History. - - - - - 
The Great Events of History. - - - - 
The Royal School Series of Readers. - - - 
Oxford Sunday-school Teachers’ Bibles. - - 


Publisher. Price 


Payn Harper & Bros, N Y 8 25 
Wilson P Binkiston, Son & Co, Phila 1 00 
Patten J B Lippincott Co 150 
Brooks Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 1 25 
* Jak.” Thomas Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 25 
Coole Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Hall & Knight Macmillan & Co. N Y 1 00 
orne Am 8 8 Union, Phila 
Ballou Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston i po 
Arnold Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Bonar = 4 
Doolittle John Wiley & Sons, N Y 4 
Harrison & Baskerville A 8 Barnes & Co, 2 
Headley E B Treat, N ¥ : 2 
N Y Excelsior Pub House, NY 

Kee John Allyn. Boston 

Muller Macmillan & Co, N Y, 2 
Page AS8 Barnes & Co, N Y 1 
Plutarch HU & A W Poor, N Y 1 


50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
75 
25 
25 
75 
25 
15 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
50 
10 
10 
10 
70 
40 
10 
2 
75 
50 
50 


Searing G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 
Severance 
Mec Mullan John Wiley & Sons, N Y 3 
D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Macmillan & Co, NY ; 
“ 1 
1 
1 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, N Y ; 
1 
‘ “ 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


MARVELOUS RESTORATIONS. — The cures 
which are being made by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, in Consumption, 


SwaseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 


They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 


Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, and them as follows : 


all chronic diseases, by their Compound Oxygen | 


Treatment, are indeed marvelous. If you area 
sufferer from any diseases which your physician 
has failed to cure, write for information about this 
treatment, and it will be promptly sent without 


Do NOT FORGET to order the Enameled Dust- 
less Crayon Co., 16 New Church St., New York 
City. They are the best crayons ever made, and 
are now in use in over 10) cities and towns in the 
United States. School officers should order by 
the gross ; the price is only $14.00, freight paid 
to your place. They will out-last the ordinary 
crayon, and are free from the annoyance of dust. 
They do not cost as much as the common crayon, 
considering their durability. See advt. in this No. 
of THE JOURNAL, 


WoRCESTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTAL Biack Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt ** the best.’’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the card of 
John E. Potter & Co., 617 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia, on the last page of THE JOURNAL, in which 
will be found some valuable educational books 


published by them. These books include the fol- 

lowing : 

Baldwin's English Literature and Literary Criti- 
cism, a Practical Guide to Systematic Literary 
Study. By James Baldwin, A.M., 2vols. small 
8vo., prose and poetry, each $1.50, 

Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic, p ively 

for review and examination. By James 
H. Dillard, M.A. 16mo, cloth, limp, 50 ets. 

Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, jadoding Vege- 
table Physiology, Systematic and Economic Bot- 
any. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo, 
eloth, $1.25. 

Kellerman’ s Plant Analysis, with Keys for Analy- 
sis and Identification. By W. A. Kellerman, 
Ph.D. 12mo. cloth,$1.00. 

Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, or How to 
Read and Speak. By Frank H. Fenno, A.M., 
F.S.Se. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Fenno’s Favorites, 100 Choice Pieces for Reading 
and Speaking. By Frank H. Fenno, A. M., 
F.S.Se. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 ready. 12mo, paper, 
each 25 ets. 

Harrison’s French Syntax, a Critical Study of the 
French . By Prof. James A. Harri- 
son. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


These books are practical, progressive, and pop- 
ular, and are in use in hundreds of public and pri- 
vate schools of this country. Correspondence re- 
lative to supplies for examination and introduc- 
tion is earnestly solicited. Circulars, introductory 
price-list, and catalogue sent on application. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save 00 Car- 
riage Hireand Transferof Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch. and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money - than at any strictly first 
class ho n the . Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


BINDERS $1.50 by of THE JOURNAL, 
PUB, 00., St., Boston.” 


Col. Parker’ s Opinion.—** In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


AFTER an experience of some years without a 
spelling book, the public schools of Cincinnati 
have re-introduced MeGuffey’s Speller, placing 
the revised edition in five grades of the district 
schools. The action of the City Board of Educa- 
tion in adopting McGuffey’s Revised Speller was 
unanimous. This speller is published by Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old phyeicten, retired from _ practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

jsthma, and all Throatand Lung Affections, also a posi- 
3 ‘ve and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all - rho desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Power's 
N.Y. eow 


ELY ’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. - 
A quick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
Ss has gained an enviable 
al) 
other preparations. A 
Y-FEVER particle is applied to each 
uvestril; nO pain; agreeable touse Price 50c, by 

orat druggists Send for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Should not fail to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 

A series of three Graded Books for Public Schools 
JUST OUT. Single copies—First Readers, 40 cts. ; $4.00 
per doz. ;—Second Reader. 50 cts. ; $5.00 per doz. ;— 
Third Reader, 60 cts.; $600 per doz. The usual dis- 
count to Committees, and the Trade. WCovies mailed on 
af copy WHITE, SWITH & 00, 

tf blishers, Boston and Chicago. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @8R EXCHANGE. 

Bend for my a of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 

logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
C,. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
429 as CHICAGO, ILL, 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained th hb 
the Schoo! Bureau department of the CHICA ¢o 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to ‘‘ any persen 
im amy study,’ through direct ence with 
eminent ssts. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Li and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
vers. Address THE OORRESPONDENOR UNIVERSITY 
JOUBNAL, 162 La Balle St., Chicago. (AGTS8. WANTED.) 


Estey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasuriveron 81., Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS ! 


to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums. Prices 
References : Thomas A. Edison, the electrician; D. B. Hagar, Selah 
Howell, Harvard, Mass; E. J. Tourjee, Bostoo ; and Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circular. 


eow Address GEORGE H. HARTWELL 11 Hanover St. Boston. Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
linear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standar) 


416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


y 8S. 8. LAURIE, AM, FRSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
240 pages. 12mo. Cloth Price, $1.00. 
“ This book ie the most complete,—so far as I know, the only complete,—account of Comenius and his works 
that exists in any language.’’—[Proiessor Laurie, in his Preface. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOCY, 


— wITa — 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 


By JAMES SULLY. A M., 
Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages Cloth. Price, $3.00 


‘A book that has been long wanted by all who are eng:ged in the busines of teaching aud desire to master 
ite principles. In the first place, it is an elaborate treatise on the haman mind, of independent merit as repre- 
senting the latest and best work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equalimportance, and what will 
be prized as a new and most desirable feature of a work on mental science, is the educational applications that 
are made throughout in separate text and type, so that, with the explication of mental phenomena, there comes 
at once the application to the art of education.” 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education, 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES, 


By JAMES CURBIE, M.A., Edinburgh, 
8vo. 310 pages. Oloth. Price, $1.50. 

This work consists of four parte. Part J. Treats of the Principles of Early Education,—the physical. social, 
moral, and intellectual parts of the child’s nature. J/. Subjects of Intruction,—language, number, color, 
form, objects, incidents, singing, etc. J/7. Conditions, arrangements, illustration, language. inte: tion, 
motives, etc. JV. Organization and Apparatus. Appendix, Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies, 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUOTION BY 


The Rey. BR. H. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 
Author of Essays on Euucatio Reformers 


«a Notice what two eminent educators say of this beste pe 
these lectures are among the Dest writings on the| teacher 
subject in the English language.” —L. DonTon, book.”"—Gol. F. W. PaRKER, Principal of the Cook 
cipal of the Normal Schoo', Boston, Mass. Coucty Normal School, Chicago. 


Price, ia cleth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, 50 cts. 


Methods of Teaching. 
By JOHN SWEIT, 


A HANDROOK OF PRINCIPLES AND WORKING MODELS FOR COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
This book isa “ Normal School in covers,” and contalns Methods of Teaching of the most approved char- 
acter, with condensed and specific directions and models for beginners. Price, $1.50. 


Lectures on Teaching. 
By J G FITCH, M.A. 


The following practical topics are discussed in this volnme: The Teacher and his Assistants; The School; 
its Aims and Organization; The School room and its Appii ; Discipline; Learning and Remembering; Ex- 
amining; Preparatory Training; Tne Study of Language; The English Language; Arithmetic as an Art; Arith- 
metic as a Science; Geography, and the Learning of Facts; History; atural Scicnce; Correlation of 


Studies. 12mo, Oloth. Price, $1.00. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


mall! THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


and Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV.,How to Teach; V. Physica! 
orals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools, 


Cloth, 24S pages. . . . 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of English and Classical Schoo! 
Providence, R. 1.; author of various works, Historical, Genealogical, Educational, ete. : 


This book is a | amps from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-five “ Talks.” The 
‘or 


CHAPTER I. Th 
Culture; VI, 
Price 75 cents. 


book was written the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and weil bound. 


Price, - = = = = «= 7&5 cents, 


These and other books are sent by mail, paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TREACHER, and EDUCATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 
named, if they order the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


—— SERIES I. — 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SBARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
—-SERIES 
HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D. REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
COL. FP. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Bize, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. Coe 2% 
Address 


Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS 


CAN FIND 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK at the FALL INSTITUTES 


BY ADDRESSING 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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DIRECTORY. 
Leading Academies, 
COLLEGES. 

QosTON UNIVERSITY. 


B 'scnools. both sexes. adress the 


ACH F MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
Gatrance exaiinations. 8 and 4 years’ 


UO mes, Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


TRNOGRAPHIC INST., Pemberton 89. 

A Practicability a specialty. Circulars. . 
HANDLER SCLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


th Coll Hanover, N.H. Address th 
Deremon Prof. & R. RUGGLES. os 
TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 
May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
#and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALESR, Prest. WELLS, Seo’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


PANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Catalogue to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


L SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 

[ Mase. A home school of excellent advantages. 
‘Address CHAS. OC, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estav 
lished for the advancement of art ed m and 


training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
For and — apply the 
ashington Deacon House n. 
BARTLETT, Principat, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. Yor Both Sexes. 
or 
particulars, 
Or. ORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both 8 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 

For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bees. 
for catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVID R. I. 


ENOE, 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
special classes of students, 


for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAn, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Principals 
Epilepsy, 
even Spasms, Convul- 
«ions, Falling 
VI Sickness, St.Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
CLOTHE GREAT 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
Rheumatism, 

Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 

Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 

Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. 

infallible remedy is at hand? The afflicted 

will find it to bea constitutional specific, and 

a fountain of vitality and vigor, as refreshin 

and exhilirating as a cool ushin spring o 

the desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 

when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 

Correspondence freely answered, 
The Dr. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE 00., St. Joseph, Mo, 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00, 
EVER NEW! 
For Singing Classes, Institutes, Conventions, Normals, 
Colleges, Day Schools, ete. 

New and Important Features! 
Topics and Exercises in their Best Order. Modulatin 
Exercises from the BEGINNING! “INDISPENSABL 

aily Reading Exercises.” A Saving of ONE-HALF the 
Pplendid easy pieces for FIRST and SECOND terms. 
composition for ADVANCED CLASSES, CON- 

1 ONS, , CONCERTS, ETO. FAR the bes 
book of its kind. Examine it. ont, “‘Heautiful 
_ HAPPY MOMENTS. 
successor to“ Woodland Echoes” by S. W, STRAUB. 
Gus out! The best Elementary Department and FLNEST 

‘LECTION OF DAY SCHOOL SONGS IN EXISTENCE ! 
COLORS. 5 per dozen, 
cop l&le copies of the above ‘books, 50 cents each. ONE 
wih of either sent to any TEACHER for examination, 

haview to area foronly 30 cents. No free copies. 


vanced Course for 
. Address Rion, & 
ism, Opium Eat- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Who eares for the doctors’ sneers when this 
water to the parched and f nting traveler in 
Sold by all Druggists. 

By 8. W. STRAUB and W, F. WERSCHKUL. 
time in learning to read intelligently in ALL THE KEYS ! 
TITLE IN THREE COLORS. 176 pages. Only $5 PER DOZ. 
176 pages. Large Type. BEAUTIFUL TITLE IN THREE 

“THE SING TEACHER’S HELPER” — 


Price 50 cents. A free c “ 
order one dozen of the 


bat NTHEM TREASURES,” the very best anthem 


singing DaLVING FOUNTAIN,” the very best S. 8. 


Descriptive pamphlets of these books sent free. 


S. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 236 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Read Club List, page 229. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— The difference between a playbill and a 
landlord is, one is often stuck on a bill-board, and 
the other on a board-bill. 


— I have been a periodical sufferer from Hay 
Fever (a most annoying and loathsome affliction ) 
since the summer of 1879, and until I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm, was never able to find any relief un- 
til cold weather. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm cured me. I regard it as of great value, 
and would not be without it during the Hay Fever 
season, 

L. M. Groreia, Binghamton, N. Y. 


— Ladies should refrain from throwing their 


cast-off footwear into neighboring alleys, for alley 
gaiters are dangerous. 


— Serofula, and all forms of scrofulous diseases, 
are rapidly purged out by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


— The boy’s description of having a tooth 
pulled was: *‘ Just before it killed me the tooth 
came out.”’ 


GIANT STRONG DRINK IS EXTENSIVELY 
advertised under false names. Beware of the 
Ogre thus disguised. If sick, put your trust in 
the vanquisher of all diseases, Dr. RicuMOND’S 
SAMARITAN NERVINE. $1.50 at Druggists. 


— All education which does not convey moral 
conviction is worse than useless; mind, educated 
at the expense of morals, increases the power for 
evil tenfold. 


— The friend of all parties, of every shade of 


pemae of every section of the Union,—the Ester- 
rook’s Steel Pen. For sale everywhere. 


— The most important work of the hour is to 
awaken, stimulate, and increase the interest of the 
public in moral reform. 

ApvicE To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— One generation educates the next. 


CASKET OF JEWELRY FREE! 


This elegant Ladies 
Jewel Casket, which is 
imperfectly shownin our 
small illustration, is 
nade of fine, polished 
sard wood, beautifully 
inlaid, and lined inside 
with pescock blue and 
gold. In itsconstruction 
= the following handsome 

=== woods are most artistic- 
erry, Black Walnut, Butternut, 


— 


rk: ¢ 


ally joined in mosaic wo + 
Poplar and Basswood, and the casket, in its finished State, forms 
one of the most attractive and useful ornaments for a lady's dress- 
ing case or bureau that we have ever seen. Wishing to introduce 
into thousands of new homes our large and attractive 16-page, 
64-column Literary and Family paper, The Fireside at Home, 
which is ever brimful of the most interesting and instructive read- 
ing matter and choicest illustrations, we now make the following 
extraordinary offer : Upon receipt only -Five Cents, 
we will tend T e Fireside at Home for Three Months, 
and to every subscriber we will also send. Free and post-paid, 
the beautiful Jewel Casket above described. together with the 
followi Jewelry which each Casket will contain: ahandsome 
imported Pearl Shell Necklace, consisting of a lar; enumber of 
beautiful shells neatly joined together; a pair of Ruby Bangle 
Bracelets, elegant and durable, and @ Nickel-Silver Medallion 
Breast Pin, very neat and attractive, Remember, the Casket, to 
gether with all this jewelry, costs you nothing ; itis given free with 
a 3-months’ subscription to our paper. Five subscriptions and 
five caskets of jewelry will he sent for $1.50. You cannot afford to 
miss this chance! We guarantee double value of money sent. 
As to our reliabilitc, we r fer tonny publisherin N. Y, Address, 


8. I. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No'need of leaving present situation. Evenings and 
Saturdays will suffice. 


Write for information, 


School Room Wall Maps 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 


a6 15 Bremfeld St., Bester 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Esr 1880, 


ABLISHED IN . 


Rome, GA., MAROg 10, 1885. 
During the tt two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
proipt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond witb 

him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over. 

look this Agente. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Geed Teachers Wanted. Vacancies as numer- 
ous and service as effective as in any agency that 
charges a fee. Our income is derived wholly from 
commissions earned. Teachers wiil see that our plan 
means business in ay 4 vacancies, and that they are 
charged only for what they get. They will not be de- 
ceived by ‘‘ Bureau O's” frantic floundering among 
* dodges,” ** tramps,’’ questionable ways,” etc., to 
save its declining business of gathering two dollar fees. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS provided with teachers with- 
out charge. Our supply is now probably the largest 
and best to be found in any Bureau in the country. 
Our members are registered and represented not for 
two dollars, but for their merits. Free registration 
brings an abundance of good teachers, and leaves no 


motive for enrolling others. KE. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 
536 2 West l4th St., N. Y¥. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS by the N. E. BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION: 


1. Pror. W. H. Routrs, from Cornell Universitr, 
($1500 position), to Swarthmore College, Pa., at $1750 
salary. 2 PRIN. O. P. CONANT, A.M, from Torring- 
ton, Conn., High School, ($1500 position), to St. Albans, 
Vt., at $1800 salary. 3. Pror. MILLS WHITTLESRY, 
from Beloit College, ($1500 position), to Lawrenceville, 
(N. J.) Academy, #t $2400 salary. 4. SupT. A. W. 
Epson, from Attlebore, Mass., ($1500 position), to 
Jersey City, N J., at $260u. 


A NEW BOOK 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL, 

The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 


new work is by far 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years, 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 
PUBLISHED BY , 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 


Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Rducational Portraits, to this Offica. 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 

Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 

Etymological Blank. 

Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 

Schoo! Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 

Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Naw Tome. 


BEAD @UB CLUB LIST, page 313, 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn'’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering eatis- 
faction in her department. We consider the bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLY in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.”’ 
DR. NATHAN C. SOHAEFFER, 
Prin, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa, 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


LANDIS, Manager, 
520 631 Hamilton B8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su rior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govere 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to Aw Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 


Teachers’ A 
nm Square, New York. 


WESTERN 
ACENCY. 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications, 

498 tf LEMMON BROS,, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable teacher's agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. 535 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


American and 
240 (1) 23 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Baread, 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. O. B. FEL, Sec'y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2. Alds teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 

Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New Yorx«, 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

*‘ calls fur teachers ” at gooa salaries. 521 tt 


The Eastern Educational Bareao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tlonal circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite anch to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfleid St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


HESSE’ TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY, 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in ev department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guests advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEACHER IN 
EVERY COUNTY 
WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK —LIBERAL PAY. 


Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


636 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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IN SELECTING TEXT-BOOKS 


AT THE OPENING OF SCHOOLS, 


PLEASE OONSULT 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S CATALOGUE. 


Besides all the standard text-books for the lower grades, we have among oat late publications the following 
for more advanced classes : 
Appleteons’ Scieuce Text-Boeks: Chemistry, |Sully’s Outline of Psychelogy. 


hysielgy, Zecelegy, Geolegy, Betany. 
Clark’s L. 3; er, Fifty Law Lesseus. 
Cumulative Methed in German. 
Reoemer’s French Series. 
Madley-Alilen’s Greek Grammar. 


Send for late Catalogue and “‘ Educational 


Tappan’s Element« of Geometry. 
Manning's Book-keeping.- 

Laughlin’s Pelitical Economy. 
Hedgsen’s Errors in English. School Ed. 
Whiten’s Preparation for Xenophon, 


Notes.”’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


New Method 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated instruction book has 
been phenompal. 

After more than a quarter of a century trial, amid a 
multitade of compe . 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its publishers 
and to the widow of the cowpiler a large and comtenn’ 


ble income. 
More than half a miilion pupils have learned from 


its pages. 

It is published with American, and also with foreign 
fingering. 

Richa: dson’s New Method for the Pianoforie 
is the most correct of instructors ; having very 
carefully revised, and every error eliminated. 

Valuable additions have, from time to time, been 


THE NORMAL 
MUSIC COURSE. 


by JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


A complete series of Music Readers and Charts for 

schools ied private classes, with Teachers Manual 

accompanying. 

Special Intreductory and Exchange Price 
List farnished on application, 

The Teachers’ Manual is filled with valuable sug- 
gestions and explanations as to the best methods of 
teaching vocal music. A copy will be sent postpaid, 
to any teacher, on receipt of cents. 


Correspondence is invited. 


. WARE & 00., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


WM 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., N. ¥. 
8S. A. MAXWELL, 134 & 146 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. ; 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Poacher in the. 


—is a thoroughly practical work, containin 


practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work 
educational in purpose. 


day, this book is a guide or an assistant to sev here. In and in ungraded schools it is equally 

indispensable. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 Srrext, New Ciry. 
PRIMARW MANUAL, . i $1.00 Beth books sent to one address on receipt 
GBANMAR, és 1.35 of $2.00, 


I have carefull 


New York, July 2, 1884. 


Grades, th most 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 


examined the Teachers’ Manual! of [nstrnction for both 


THOS. HUNT 


f ci f New York for the use of eve 


This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Cannes 


reater fund of valuable information, 
ip any book similar in charactertor 


method cf teaching 
in is to be foun 


Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities uf he 


5041 cow 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology tsa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. a amt 2mo 
ation, wr view to introduction in school 
for 86 or college, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


and Grammar Grades, and 


With an exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 


Illustration, and Questions for Examination, 4 Prof 
T. D. SUPLE®. Trench “ On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Lectures,was but poorly adapted for use as 
a text-book. The editor bas long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers ; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimei for it, over all other 
editions, are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pape. 


Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 
Prices 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO $ .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KKEPING.. 
CURD’s NEW METRUD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. -50 
GEAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK..... 
WALLS OUTLINES OF BISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. od.) 


ER” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
NOW READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


124 pages. Lilustrated, Large Type, Easy Language, 


Devoid of Technical terms. 
Price, cleth, - - 6 30c. 
The only Physio to the 
the new law, — 


Il. Hygiene for Young People. 
For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus. 50c. 


IIL. Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth Illus. 
$1.00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 


Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
A. 8S. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CAREINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between West 8t. and Temple Place, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HENRY HOLT, & CO., New York, 
E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 
Prefessor SAUVEUR. 
stock of Imported and 


Sele Agency for the U.S. of HA 
& ©0285 LONDON Publications. 


Catalogues on application. 
632 h CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.) PUBLISHER 
MONROE Supplem'y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
pom New Crammars. 16 Bromfield St. 
uage Series. BOSTOM. 

moans 

O'S Hew U.8& History. 
GOODRICH Child's History, \ Place, 
ROYSE'S American Li NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUB 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
Il, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell ** Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopzdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


1.75 


11 Great Jones St, New York, 
KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
Progressive 
DILLARD’S EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC, “4 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt 
cal Analysis, 
ganic Analysis, - 
to 


79 Milk St., Boston. 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. 
BALDWIN’S ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. 
Al 
FENNO’S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Popular, 
Send for prices and catalogue. 
And 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Higher Lessous in English ; 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t, Boston. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Prescow’s First Book of Qualitative 
Anualysis,- 
Pynchen’s Introduction 
Physics, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
FENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION. j 
Practical, 
HARRISON’S FRENCH SYNTAX. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics ‘ana Algebra ; 
Hatchi Physiol d 
son’s ys an ene 
Douglas & Presceti’s Qualitative Chemi- 
Prescott’s Outlines ef Proximate Or- 
Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, 1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El t t im Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Rducational Catalogue lication. 


made. 

Teachers accustomed to use RICHARDSON need no 
urging to continne to do so. Young Teachers in search 
of a reliable Instruction Book, are perfectly safe in 


adopting thir. 
Price 3,00, for which price it will be meiled,post free, 


to any address. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 


sent free on app: 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “Wis string 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. SEND TO 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues, 387 tf 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHI:?, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &, 


Porter & COATES, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
iC & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. | NORMAL READERS, 
DRAWING & ARTISTS Astor Place, BUOKWALTER’S SPELLFRS, 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
adoption than all other systems united. RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. Hl COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. | Hawley St.,|  BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary fa ene BOSTON THOMPSON’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Prang’s Trades and Pecapations. Splendidly . GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
Primary Schools. (adenees by Boston School Bd.) 109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
Prang’s Drawing Models, GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Manuf's of } Prany’s School Pencils, Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
Prang’s School Compasses, ( New Edition.) 
war For Catalogue and particulars address CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


Stone’s History of England. 
Superintendent 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.35 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D. (4 vols. ready . 

of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass.) of Atlases (1 vols.), to $235 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. The Elemen (30 vols.), ‘75 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of| Tae Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 25 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will| Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the| Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the| Rracokett’s fog Home and Sec 1.25 
main historical events whhest wearying him with &| Pytnam’s Art Hand-books. 5yols.,each .50 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. ngwell’s E sics hools, 1.50 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public Olacetout 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester,| Kiemm’s Poeste fur Haus wnd So 1.75 


Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and ———— Mass.; Portland, Me; 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetios, and 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- $e8- ' 


Sturtevant's E 


ucators will do well to examine this book. Home Reading. “75 
by mail on receipt of 50c. pages, mailed on application 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 806 tf cow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Ruy. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset , Boston. 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Eciectic EpucaTiona Seriss is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 
tion in your schools for a long period. 

A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Eclectic Series. 
*.*Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates, *,* 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard text-books : 


McGauffey’s Revised Readers, 
MecGuffey’s Revised Speller, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics, 
Revised Grammars, 
New Electic Geographies, 
New Electic Copy Books, 

clectic ysiology and @ me 
Kclectic System of 

, COMM 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 


AL&0, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milne’s Arithmetice and Algebras, 
Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
Ridpath’s U. Bistories, 
KEelectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,s Tablets, 
Murdoch's Analytic Elecution, 
Kidd’s New Elocutien, etc.. etc. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C, STHARNS, B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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